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SUMMARY 



Approximately 250 students in grades 1 through 6 of two elemen- 
tary schools, one utilizinig an open classroom instructional program and 
the other a traditional instructional program, comprised the sample in 
this first year of a planned two-year study. 

The study focuses on the assessment of the comparative effects 
of the two Instructional programs upon three student variables: (1) self- 
concept, (2) attitude toward school, and (3) academic achievement. Pretests 
on these variables were administered in May and June of 1972; posttests 
were administered in May and June of 1973. Analysis of covariance was used 
to analyze this data. In addition, data related to teacher attitudes and 
classroom environment and practices was collected and analyzed. 

The first-year results indicate that there were no statistically 
significant differences between the two programs in relation to the three 
major student variables, although questionnaires administered to the parents 
and pupils of the open classroom school indicated an Improved attitude toward 
school* 
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I. INTRODUCTION 



Background of the Study 

Open classroom education has been one of the most talked and 
written about "innovations" in elementary education during the past few 
years. Possibly as a result of the widespread criticisms leveled at 
traditional education in recent years and undoubtedly because of the many 
claims of the proponents of open education, a large number of educators, 
parents and citizens view the open classroom instructional strategy as an 
attractive alternative to more traditional instructional methods. This view 
has in many places led to the implementation of open classroom instructional 
programs, with much money spe;)t to build or convert buildings, to train 
teachers, to purchase material and otherwise facilitate this implementation. 
In Pennsylvania alone, there are over 40 open space buildings either 
operating, under construction, or in the design phases. Man> other schools 
have adapted or are adapting open education philosophy and programs to 
existing buildings with minor or no renovation of physical facilities. 

However, as often happens, the Implementation of these open 
philosophy programs has been carried out mainly as a result of a "bandwagon" 
effect, with little justification from research. Poland Barth, a leading 
advocate of open education, admits that "Despite the mass of information 
accumulating about open education, there is still no rigorous research 
concerning its effects upon the development of children's thinking, attitudes 
and behavior as compared with the effects associated with more traditional 
forms of education." (Barth, 1971, p. 117) Walberg and Thomas agree: 
"....There has been very little research and evaluation on open education, 
aside from testimonials by exponents and reporters." (Walberg and Thoi?as , 
1972, p. 197) 

Primarily, there appear to be two basic reasons for this lack 
of research. The first of these is the very recency of American interest 
in the concept of open classroom education. Widespread interest in the 
concept was first generated by a series of articles written by Joseph 
Featherstone for New Republic magazine in 1967. Thus, the actual imple- 
mentation of open classroom instructional programs is quite recent, and there 
has been little time to conduct any type of empirical program evaluations. 

The second reason for the lack of objective research data seems to 
be a resistance among practitioners of open classroom techniques to program 
evaluations^ Specifically, there is a feeling among many of these people 
that available instruments are not sophisticated enough to accurately measure 
the tjrpes of outcomes predicted for open classroom pupils. (Nyquist and Hawes 
1972, p. 5) 

However, an examination of the literature on open classroom 
education and on the types of outcomes claimed by supporters of the strategy 
does not generally support this contention. 

Advocates of open classroom education believe that their programs 
will result in children having more positive attitudes toward school. 



Because children's personal interests largely determine the activities 
in which they will be involved, they should not perceive school as boring or 
irrelevant. School should be an enjoyable, interesting place where 
rewarding and "fun" experiences occur. Further, the warm and trusting 
environment of the open classroom should assure that children will feel 
accepted^ will not fear undue criticism, and will be encouraged to attempt 
and succeed in activities they are capable^ of performing. School, then, 
should be perceived as a likeable place, not just a tolerable place. 
(Rogers, 1969; Rathbone, 1971) 

Open education advocates also say that the children's attitude 
toward themselves, their self-concept, is expected to become more positive 
for many of the same reasons. The warm, supportive classroom environment ' 
is seen to be especially important in this regard. Children should 
quickly learn that they are accepted for what they are, not criticized for 
being other than what they should be. As they succeed in self-initiated and 
self-directed activities, they gain a feeling of confidence. They see 
themselves as competent, self-reliant, autonomous individuals, capable 
of making decisions and exercising responsibilities. In this way, they 
develop a realistic and positive self-concept. (Rathbone, 1971) 

In addition to these affective considerations, the effects of 
the open classroom may favorably influence cognitive achievements. 
Although there is little emphasis upon rote memory and the learner's 
interests to a great extent dictates what is studied, the basic skills 
and knowledge in reading, writing, mathematics and other subject areas 
are expected to be attained. (Rogers and Coe, 1971) 

These claims of the proponents of open classroom education are 
very interesting. Their method of organizing instruction shows promise 
of transforming education to make possible the achievement of objectives 
that most educators would applaud. However, claims and promises have often 
been heard; less often have they been fulfilled. If open classroom education 
is, as its proponents claim, truly a viable alternative to more traditional 
forms of instruction, this viability should be established by means of 
objective, empirical evidence derived from scientific research. 

In order to begin testing in a limited way the validity of 
the claims of the proponents of open classroom education, the Division 
of Research, Bureau of Information Systems, Pennsylvania Department of 
Education, arranged to evaluate the open classroom program at Sporting 
Hill Elementary School, Manheim Central School District during the 
1972-73 and 1973-7A school years. This is the first year report of that 
evaluation. 

Purpose and Objectives 

The major objective of the study is to attempt to answer the 
following questions : 

1. Is there a significant difference between the self-concept 
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of children involvod in an open classroom instructional 
program and those involved in a traditional program? 

2. Is there a significant difference between the attitudes 
toward school of children involved in an open classroom 
instructional program and those involved in a traditional 
program? 

3. Is there a significant difference between the level of 
achievement in basic skills of children involved in an 
open classroom instructional program and those involved 
in a traditional program? 

4. Does teaching in an open classroom cause a change in 
teacher attitudes toward child-centered policies and 
practices in education^? 

5. What is the extent of the changes in classroom environ- 
ment and practices resulting from continued experience 
with the open classroom? 
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II. PROCEDURES 



Sample 

The study is being conducted in Manheim Central School District, 
Lancaster County, Pennsylvania, and involves two similar elementary 
schools. Sporting Hill Elementary School is the experimental school, 
having been remodeled during the summer of 1972 to facilitate the 
implementation of an open classroom instructional program. White Oak 
Elementary School is the comparison school. The two schools, in terms 
of physical plant, are very similar since both were built from the same 
set of architectural plans approximately 20 years ago. Both schools have 
six regular teachers and approximately 150 students in grades 1 through 6. 
Both serve rural populations living on farms or in very small towns. 

A major dissimilarity between the two schools in the study which 
should be pointed out is that Sporting Hill, the open classroom school, 
had six student teachers in the fall semester and another six in the spring 
semester from Millersville State College during the first year of the study. 
Wliite Oak, on the other hand, did not have any student teachers. 

Design 

The design used in the study ' a modificat^nn of the Nonequiv- 
alent Control Group Design (number 10, anley and Campbell, 1966, p. 47). 
Because of the usual administrative constraints, neither random assignment 
of students to treatments nor random assignment of school to treatment was 
possible. 

However, except for the designed openness of the experimental 
school, the two schools are quite similar in terms of physical plant, number 
of grades, classes per grade and experience of teachers. Because both are 
neighborhood schools drawing pupils from very similar types of families and 
residential areas, it is believed that there is no inherent bias in terms of 
socioeconomic status or ability level of students. Thus, except for the type 
of instructional program, the experimental and comparison students are felt 
to be equivalent. Accordingly, the statistical unit; of measurement used is 
the individual student scores. The design of the analysis of the first year 
of the study generally may be pictured as follows, where 0 is observations or 
measurements and X is experimental treatments. 

Schools May 1972 May 1973 

Sporting Hill 0 X 0 

White Oak 0 0 



Tr eatments 

1 . Comparison treatment 

The comparison treatment is basically a typical self- 



containod classroom type of instructional program with 
designated time periods for the normal subject matter 
areas . 

2. Experimental Treatment 

The experimental treatment is an open classroom instructional 
program based on a model designed and implemented by the 
personnel* of the Educational Development Center at Millers- 
ville State College, Millersville , Pennsylvania. This 
method of open classroom instru^. ■:ion emphasizes the follo^ pg 
components (as described in the brochure distributed hy 
Millersville State College): 

a. Team Teaching 

Team teaching is planning , working and evaluat ing 
together in order to provide the best possible learning 
experience for youngsters. Planning and evaluating are 
the key factors of team teaching. Without these 
elements, team teaching cannot function effectively. 
Teachers must freely communicate with each member of 
the team. Teams should be designed so that the strengths 
and interests of each team member are used to their 
greatest potential. 

b. Individualization 

Individualization means teaching a child at his present 
level of achievement. It can mean instruction to a 
large group, instruction to a small group, and in some 
instances a one-to-one situation. Individualized 
instruction means humanizing, personalizing, and caring 
for each child as a liuman being. It means recognizing 
and building on each child's capabilities and limitations 
It means making each child feel he is important and has 
something to contribute. 

c. Nongradedness 

Nongradedness eliminates the traditional labels of 1st 
grade, 2nd grade, etc. Children move through the various 
basic skills without the constraints of grade levels. 
Each child can move at his own rate without the constant 
fear of failure. This is made possible through revised 
grouping procedures. Multiaged groups are developed at 
the primary and intermediate levels. This type of group- 
ing allows for interaction between children of different 
ages and abilities — interaction that knocks down tlie 
barriers that normally separate our children — harriers 
that allow a child to get some perspective of his growth 
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iind development in relation to other people. 

d. Continuous Progress 

A system of curricular organization that places a child 
in a level that reflects his educational development 
through a sequence of learning skills. Each child's 
placement is determined through the use of diagnostic 
tests and instruments, and controlled by a record-keeping 
system. The major emphasis of such a system is 
flexibility. 

e. Unified Media 

Unified media is an integral part of the program in 
which instructional and other services related to 
print, nonprint, audio-visual media, manipulative 
devices, and "hands on" activities and materials are 
administered in a single,* unified program. 

A typical learning day is as follows. 

7;50 - 8:15 Opening Exercises 

The opening exercises of the school day usually find all the 
children in their home base. At this time lunch count is taken, beginning 
exercises are conducted, the daily schedule is discussed and special 
activities are arranged. Occasionally, when a child or group of children 
have completed a major project they wish to share with the other children, 
the complete unit (primary or intermediate) will come together to observe. 
Generally, though, this time of day is used as a sort of launching pad from 
which the day's activities flow. 

8;15 - 9:45 Language Arts 

During this time block, such areas as spelling, creative writing, 
speaking, dramatics, English, and reading are covered. Within each unit 
the group is determined by evaluation of the child's progress and may, and 
often does, cut across grade levels (1, 2, 3 for the primary unit and 4, 3, 
6 for the intermediate). Here children might be taught by large group 
instruction for a new skill, small group instruction for a review of a 
previously taught skill, or by themselves on individually prescribed tasks. 
During this block of time, children work and progress at their own rates. 
The child is constantly being reevaluated in all the language arts areas 
and reassigned to different groups and teachers depending on his progress. 
The major emphasis at all times is upon individualization of instruction 
based on each child's unique set of abilities and needs. 

9:45 - 10:45 Math 



Again, the children's groupings and assignments to teachers are 



based upon their level of achievement rather than upon age or grade level. 
The beginning of class will find the teacher and children making plans 
for math that day. Problems are exchanged for later solutions. There 
might be instruction to Lhe whole group on a new concept. Times may be 
posted for small group meetings. And, those children who are capable 
of working on their own are allowed to gc their own way. 

11;00 - 12:00 Lunch 

The lunch hour is an integral part of the day, in that it allows 
time for children to romp freely, exercise with games organized and decided 
upon by the children and teacher, and pursue interests initiated in the 
classroom that the child might otherwise not find time for during the 
regular school day. 

12;00 - 2;15 Social Studies and Science 

The social studies-science block of time in the afternoon pro- 
vides a great many opportunities for the children and teacher to discuss, 
develop and explore the tremendous variety of interests of the children. 
Learning centers, work packets, committee work and individual research 
work are a few facets of the learning process that can be seen here. 

Large groups are gathered for instruction in a concept new to 
most of the children. Small groups are organized for review work, setting 
new courses, for evaluation of progress, etc. And, as always, the individual 
child can be seen pursuing his or her own interests at his or her own rate 
of speed. The teacher, in this setting, becomes a consultant, a helper, a 
guide, a diagnostician — facilitator of learning. 

A key element in the Sporting Hill Elementary School instructional 
program is the system of individual contracts between teacher and child. 
This system, used in varying degrees in all the subject areas, is seen as 
a major way of individualizing instruction and allowing the learner to 
initiate, guide, and be responsible for his or her own activities. 

Under the contract system, children confer individually with their 
teachers and agree to master within a given period of time a certain skill 
or perform a certain amount of work, such as preparing and giving a report, 
understanding a scientific concept, solving a certain number of math problems, 
or reading a book. Each of the six regular teachers in th" school are re- 
sponsible for working out contracts with approximately 25 children. Each 
teacher is responsible to make certain that each child covers certain subject 
areas such as reading, math and science. These rontracts, depending upon 
the nature of the child, vary in complexity and time and can be as short as 
two or three hours or as long as two weeks. Within certain limits, deter- 
mined by the teacher's assessment of the child's need, the individual learner 
can decide the type of contact he or she wil] enter into, thus exercising 
some influence over his or her own activities. 
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Self-Concept 

Assessment of the comparative effects of the instructional 
programs upon the self-concept of children is being 
accomplished by the administration of the Pictorial Self- 
Concept Scale (grades 1 through 3) and the Piers-Harris 
Children's Self-Concept Scale (grades 4 through 6). 

Both instruments were based upon the theoretical definition 
of self-concept proposed by Jersild (1952). 

The Pictorial Self-Concept Scale developed by Bolea, Felker 
and Barnes (1971) consists of 50 cartoon-like picture cards 
(Appendix A-1) . The subjects sort the cards into one of 
three piles (distinguished by three larger, differently 
colored background sheets), according to whether the figure 
designated by a star is like him, sometimes like him, or 
not like him at all. Cards on which the central figure is a 
female are used with girls and cards on which the central 
figure is a male are used with boys. A split-half reli- 
ability of .85 with 1,813 subjects is reported by the 
developers. In addition, they cite six studies which 
provide evidence of the validity of the instrument, one 
of which is a correlation between scores on their instrument 
and the Piers-Harris instrument (r = .42, N = 63 elementary 
pupils, significant at less than .01 level). 

The Piers-Harris Children's Self-Concept Scale (Appendix A-2) 
was found to evidence internal consistency reliability, 
both split-half and a K-R 21, of .90 with two separate 
administrations to 6th grade pupils and one administration 
to 3rd grade pupils. Test-retest reliability after four 
months for pupils in grades 3, 5 and 6 was reported to be 
.71 or higher. Five studies which support the validity 
of the instrument are reported in the test manual. (Piers 
and Harris, 1969) 

Attitude Toward School 

A sessment of the comparative effects of the programs 
upon the children's attitudes toward school is being 
accomplished by the administration of the "Faces" test 
(Appendix A-3) , an attitude inventory developed by personnel 
in the Division of Research of the Pennsylvania Department 
of Education and Millersville State College to evaluate 
the 1971 and 1972 "Summer Happenings." (Anttonen, 1972) 

Based on a factor analysis of findings gathered with a 
longer form of the instrument during the 1971 "Summer 



Happening" bv Dr. George Brehman, Division of Research, 
Bureau of Information Systems, PDE, the "Faces" instrument 
yields a total score and scores on three factors: (1) 
attitude toward school climate, (2) attitude toward in- 
dependent stiidy and (3) attitude toward school learning. 
(Brehman, 1972) Analysis of the instrument based on the 
June 1972 prettest of 256 students shows an internal 
consistency reliability (coefficient alpha) of .82 for 
the total score. Analysis for the same sample shows 
coefficient alpha reliabilities for the factors of: 
(1) attitude toward school climate — ,80, (2) attitude 
toward independent study — ,62 and (3) attitude toward 
school learning — .66. Both total scores and factor 
scores are included in the statistical analysis. 

In addition to the "Faces" instrument, two other 
measures of attitude toward school are being used. The 
first of these is a record of days of attendance, with 
the expectation that more positive attitudes toward 
sfchool will be reflected in a lower rate of absence. 

,{ 

In addition, during January 1973 tfie students at Sporting 
Hill School and their parents were requested to complete 
questionnaires (Appendix E) with queries concerning their 
feelings about the open classroom school. The responses 
to these questionnaires are seen as being reflective of 
attitude toward school. 

3. Academic Achievement 

The Stanford Achievement Test battery is being used to 
assess the comparative attainment of basic skills. Split- 
half reliabilities for the subtests included in the battery 
for grades 1 through 6 are all .71 or higher with most of 
them being above .85. 

4. Teacher Attitudes 

Teacher attitudes are being measured by Lindgren and Patton's 
"Opinionnaire on Attitttdes Toward Education." (Shaw and 
Wright, 1967, pp. 80-83) Essentially, the instrument measures 
teacher attitudes toward the desirability of using authoritarian 
.methods and the desirability of subject-matter-cent eredness 
versus learner or child-centeredness . A corrected split-half 
reliability of .82 has been reported for the questionnaire 
(Appendix A-4) , along with four studies supporting its 
validity. 

The major reason for the use of this instrument is to attempt 
to discover any change in teacher attitudes which might be 
produced as a result of their involvement in the program. It 



would appear that their perception of the value and success 
of the innovative program would be reflected in their 
responses to the questionnaires, thus providing further 
evidence for determining its effectiveness. 



5. Classroom Environment and Practices 



Assessment of this area is being accomplished through use 
of an observation rating scale (Appendix A-5) developed by 
the Education Development Center, Inc., Newton, Massachusetts. 
(Walberg and Thomas, 1972, pp. 197-207) Originally created 
for use as a research tool, the instrument has shown that it 
can reliably discriminate between "traditional" and "open" 
classrooms . 



The most appropriate use of the instrument, according to 
its developers, is as a survey instrument in a school 
system which is beginning to experiment with open educa- 
tion. It is suggested that the instrument be used to 
gather baseline data against which future data collected 
with the instrument can be t^ompared. This suggestion has 
been adhered to and in this way the changes in classroom 
practices and environment in both schools are being assessed. 



A further use of the instrument is to determine if there is 
a difference in the degree of "openness" between the class- 
room environment and practices of the open classroom school 
and those of the traditional school. 



Data Gathering Procedures 



Pretests on the "Faces" inventory and the self-concept instruments 
were administered during the latter part of May and the first week of June 
1972. The "Faces" inventory was administered in late May by district 
personnel for their own evaluation purposes, so rather than duplicate the 
testing, the results of their administration were used in this study. 

The self-concept instrument for grades 1 through 3 (Pictorial 
Self-Concept Scale) was administered to all the pupils in the study by the 
principal investigator. In all cases, administration took place in the 
normal classroom environment with the regular classroom teacher assisting 
the principal investigator. 



The self-concept instrument for grades A through 6 (Piers-Harris 
Self-Concept Scale) was administered to their vlasses by the regular 
classroom teachers. The administration of both these instruments took place, 
during the morning of June 5, 1972 in the comparison school and the morning 
of June 6 in the experimental school. 

The teacher attitude opinionnaires were given at the time of the 
self-concept testing to the principals of the two schools in stamped. 
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addressed envelopes for distribution to the teachers who completed and mailed 
them to the investigator. 

The IQ scores on the Otis-Lennon Mental Ability which were used 
as the covariate in the achievement segment of the analysis for grades 2 
through 6 were available in the district files. Since the district tests 
only in grades 2, 4 and 6, it was necessary in grades 3 and 5 to use the IQ 
scores resulting from the November 1971 testing. In grades 2, 4 and 6, 
though, the scores on the November 1972 administration were used. 

The posttest administration of the "Faces" inventory and the two 
self-concept instruments followed essentially the same procedures as those 
used during pretesting. The only major difference was that formal written 
directions for administration pnd sample items were prepared and used with 
the "Faces" inventory, which were administered by the individual classroom 
teachers. These were administered during the week of May 21-25, 1973. 
The two self-concept instruments were administered in the same manner by 
the same people who had done the pretesting, with the comparison school 
tested during the morning of May 22, 1973 and the experimental school during 
the morning of May 23, 1973. 

Once again, the teacher attitude questionnaires were given to 
the two principals for distribution and were later completed and mailed by 
the individual teachers to the investigator. 

The Stanford Achievement Test was administered by the individual 
classroom teachers during tha week of May 7-11, 1973. They were asked to 
adhere to the suggestions given in the manual of administration directions 
prepared by the test publisher. All the teachers involved in the study 
had prior experience in the administration of achievement test batteries. 
With the exception of one classroom of pupils who had a field trip scheduled 
during the week of administration, all the subscales were administer€;d to 
all the subjects during the scheduled week of administration. This 5;ingle 
class was administered the final subscale during the early part of tlie 
following week. 

The classroom observation data used to assess the comparative 
degree of openness of the two instructional programs was collected at 
periodic intervals throughout the school year, with the first observation 
performed approximately a month after the start of the school year and the 
remaining five at approximately six-week intervals thereafter. Thus, for 
each classroom in the two schools, there was a series of six observations. 

Although the openness of the Sporting Hill building did not 
allow the clear-cut delineation of classroom groups that was provided 
by the self-contained classroom arrangement of the White Oak building, it 
was possible during each of the six observation days to observe each 
teacher in the experimental school interacting with a class-sized group. 
It wa5; in this type of situation that the observation rating scales were 
completed . 
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The attendance data used as a measure of attitude toward 
school was secured from the district's official attendance registers 
for the 1971-72 and the 1972-73 school years. The parent and pupil 
questionnaire data were taken from questionnaires administered by district 
personnel during January 1973, 

Statistical Analysis 

The basic statistical method used to compare the first year 
results of the two programs was analysis of covariance. For the "Faces" 
inventory of attitude toward school and the two self-concept instruments, 
the scores on the pretests administered in June 1972 were used as covariates 
of the scores on the same instruments administered as posttests in June 
1973. Since it was not possible to administer the Stanford Achievement 
Test in June of 1972, IQ scores on the Otis-Lennon Mental Ability Test 
were used as a covariate on the scores of the Stanford Achievement Tests 
administered in late May of 1973. Otis-Lennon IQ scores for nearly all 
the students in the sample were available in the district's file. 

Where possible, the analyses of covariance were performed in 
factorial designs using experimental treatment and grade level as the 
factors involved. There were several reasons for this, a major one being 
economy. With subscale as well as total scores being analyzed, the number 
of separate analyses would have been well over 100 had individual subscale 
by grade level analyses been performed. Further, had this large nunber of 
independent comparisons been performed it is possible that several would 
have been significant by chance alone, thus complicating interpretation of 
results. In addition, the information gained concerning grade level 
differences, although secondary to the primary comparison involved in the 
treatment factor, i.e., open classroom program vs. traditional program, is 
felt to be of value. Finally, it is possible, by using this design, to 
assess the statistical significance of the interaction of grade level and 
treatment program, further information felt to be of value. 

The self-concept segment of the statistical analysis was per- 
formed by using two 2x3 factorial designs, one for grades 1 through 3 
and another for grades 4 through 6. There were two basic reasons for this 
breakdown into two separate 2x3 analyses: (1) the instruments for the 
two groups were different, and (2) the instructional program itself is 
delineated in this way, with a primary unit (grades 1 to 3) and an inter- 
mediate unit (grades 4 to 6) . 

The analysis for the primary grades consists only of a total 
score comparison between the two treatments since the Pictorial Self- 
Concept Scale yields only a single, overall score. Tlie analysis for the 
intermediate grades includes comparison of six subscale scores as well 
as a total score. 

The attitude toward school segment of the statistical analysis 
involved the comparison of two measures, the primary ^ne being the "Faces" 
inventory. The analysis of this instrument was performed using a 2 x 2 
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(grades 2 and 3) and a 2 x 3 (grades 4, 5 and 6) factorial design. 

The first grade comparison of attitude toward school was 
accomplished with a simple analysis of variance on the post tests. For 
some reason, possibly a testing anomaly or a lack of understanding on 
the students' part, the internal consistency reliability of the "Faces" 
inventory in the 1st grade pretest administration was unsatisfactory, so 
the scores in this g^ade could not validly be used as covariates. 

The analysis of the "Faces" instrument for all grades involved 
comparisons of three subscale scores and a total score. 

The second measure which was involved in the attitude toward 
school segment of the analysis was days of attendance. Again, because of 
the primary-intermediate breakdown of the experimental treatment variable, 
two 2x3 factorial analyses of covariance were performed, one for grades 
1 to 3 and another for grades 4 to 6, The covariate in these analyses 
was days of attendance in the 1971-72 school year; the criterion was days 
of attendance in the 1972-73 school year, the first year of the study. 

In the academic achievement segment of the data analysis, 
factorial analyses were not performed. Because grade level scores on the 
Stanford Achievement Tests were used as criterion measures but were not 
available for use as the covariate, IQ scores were used. This resulted 
in a situation where the covariate IQ scores for all six grades were 
expressed on an identical scale, but the criterion grade level scores were 
expressed on a different scale for each of the six grades. This meant that 
different grade levels could not be included in a factorial analysis of 
covariance without a transformation of either the IQ or grade level scores 
to allow for an accurate computation of the correlation between the covariate 
and criterion measures . 

Such a transformation was felt to be impractical, so the 
achievement data, with the exception of 1st grade, was analyzed on a 
grade-by-grade basis with analysis of covariance. Because IQ scores were 
not available for the 1st grade pupils in the study, the 1st grade analysis 
consisted of analysis of variance of the scores on the Stanford Achievement 
Tests. 

In 1st grade, the results on the six subscales of the Primary I 
Battery were analyzed, in 2nd and 3rd grades the results of the seven 
subscales in the Primary II Battery were analyzed, in 4th grade the results 
of the eight subscales in the Intermediate I Partial Battery were analyzed 
and in 5th and 6th grades the results of the seven subscales in the 
Intermediate II Partial Battery were compared. 

The teacher attitudinal data was analyzed in two ways. First, an 
analysis of variance was performed on the experimental teachers* scores 
from pre to post to determine if there had been a change in their attitudes 
during the course of the year. 
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Second, an analysis of covariance was performed to compare the 
attitudes of the teachers in the exoerimental school with those of the teach<»rs 
in the comparison school. 

The classroom observation data was also analyzed in two ways. 
First, a repeated measures analysis of variance was performed on the results 
for each of the schools separately in order to determine if the degree of 
openness of their instructional programs changed during the course of the 
school year. Second, the means of the six observations for each of the 
Individual classrooms were computed and used in analysis of variance to 
determine if there was a significant difference in the degree of openness of 
the instructional programs of the two schools. 



\ 

\ 
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III. RESULTS 



The format of this chapte: 
discussion are in the same order as 
study are listed on pages 2 and 3. 
analyses oerformed, the analysis of 
are rot included in the text. They 



is arranged so that the topics of 
tiie questions to be addressed in the 
Because of the large number of separate 
variance and covariance source tables 
are shown in Appendix B. 



A. Self-Concept 



1. Grades 1-3 



Table 1 shows the summary information for the pre- 
and posttest administrations of the Pictorial Self- 
Concept Scale as well as the F-ratios generated by the 
analysis of covariance. 



TABLE 1 

SUMMAJIY DATA FOR PICTORIAL SELF-CONCEPT SCALE 







Op«D CliMroom School 










Trsdltlonal School 






Grade 


Nuitber 

of 

Sublect* 


Pretest 
Mean 


Pretest 

Standard 

Deviation 


Poatttsat 
Kaan 


Posttest 
Stsndsrd 

Deviation 


Adjusted 
Posttest 
Mean 


Nuabcr 
Sublacts 


Pretest 
Haan 


Pretsst 
Stsndard 
Devlst Ion 


Posttest 
Mean 


Pottttest 
Standard 
D<>vlat Ion 


Adjuatad 
Poattaat 

Mean 


1 


12 


60.14 


10.95 


65.79 


4.15 


67.19 


19 


60.03 


7.57 


64.39 


5.77 


65.81 


2 


14 


64.37 


5.03 


63.57 


6.11 


63.68 


17 


65.61 


7.63 


65.76 


8.13 


65.48 


3 


22 


66.93 


6.66 


64.37 


5.81 


63.69 


27 


67 .82 


3.17 


62.99 


6.60 


62.03 



P- Tests P-gat lo 
Tr':atBent (Open vs. Traditional) 0.12 
Trade (1 va. 2 va. 3) 2.88 
Xraatacnt x Grade 0.87 



As can be seen, the analysis showed no significant 
difference between the open classroom and traditional 
treatment groups or among 1st, 2nd and 3rd grades, and 
no significant Interaction between treatment and grade 
level . 

2. Grades A-6 

Table 2 includes the summary information of the 
total score for the pre- and posttest administrations of 
the Piers-Harris Self-Concept Scale. " 
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TABLf 2 

SUMMARY DATA FOR TOTAL SCORE OP PIERS-HAKRIS SELT-CONCEPT SCALE 







Open ClaaarooB School 










Tr«dltlooal School 






Grade 


Nuaber 

of 

Sublccta 


Preteat 
Mean 


Preteat 

Standard 

Deviation 


Poattaat 
Mean 


Poet test 
Standard 

Deviation 


Adjuated 
Poetteet 
Mttan 


Number 

of 

Sublecta 


Prataat 
H«an 


Prataat 
Standard 

Deviation 


Poattaat 
Mean 


Post teat 
Standard 
Deviation 


Adjusted 
Poatteat 
Hesn 


A 


19 


55.26 


12.79 


51.58 


13.39 


51.00 


25 


56.72 


12.58 


59.40 


12.09 


57.80 


5 


26 


58.65 


11.04 


54.39 


12.60 


51.42 


26 


55.31 


14.17 


56.00 


13.09 


55.39 


6 


23 


49.13 


13.32 


57,74 


11.35 


61.47 


28 


51.50 


14.07 


52.75 


12.78 


54.82 



Jtleft P>Ratlo 

Trestaent (Open vs. Trsdltlonsl) 0.92 

Grade (4 vs. 5 vs. 6) 4.02* 

Trestaent x Grade 8.18** 



*Slgnlflcsnt beyond .05 level 
**Slgnlf Icsnt beyond .01 lervel 



The results of the total score analysis show that 
for the major comparison, open classroom program vs, 
traditional program, there was not a significant difference. 
However » there was a statistically significant difference 
among the grade level results as well as a significant 
interaction between the grade level and treatment 
variables. 

Because the interaction effect was significant, any 
attempt to explain the results of the analysis should be 
clearly recognized as tentative. It appears, though, that 
the significance of the grade level difference may be 
attributed to the rather dramatic increase in the mean 
score from pre to post of the 6th grade pupils in the 
experimental school. The magnitude of tMs increase, 
from 49.13 on the pretest to 57. 7A on the posttest, 
resulted in an adjusted posttest mean of 61.47. This 
was quite a bit higher than those of the other groups in 
the analysis. 

The performance of the 6th grade pupils in the ex- 
perimental school also appears to have contributed to the 
significance of the interaction effect. An examination of 
the adjusted means of the groups in the analysis shows 
that the pupils in grades 4 and 5 of the experimental school 
did not score as well as their counterparts in the 
traditional school. However, the opposite result in 6th 
grade, combined with this effect in grades 4 and 5, 
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apparently produced a significant interaction. 

Tables 3 through 8 list for the six subscales of 
the Piers-Harris Self -Concept Scale the summary infor- 
mation of the pre- and posttest administrations. 



TABLE 3 

SlMIAir DATA IDt "BEHAVIOR" SUBSGAII OF PIEES-HAUtIS SSLr-COMCBPT SCALB 







Omq CU*«roo« School 










TradltioBAl School 






Gr«dt 


of 

Sub1«ct« 


Prataat 


Prataat 

StaiKUrd 
Deviation 


Poattaat 
Haan 


Poattaat 

Standard 

Deviation 


Adjuated 
Poattaat 
Mean 


Mwber 

of 

Sublecta 


Prataat 


Prataat 

Standard 
DavUtion 


Poattaat 
Haan 


Poact»at 
Standard 

Deviation 


Poittrst 


A 


19 


13.89 


3.68 


12.89 


4.29 


13.21 


25 


14.88 


2.59 


15.04 


2.88 


U.79 


5 


26 


15.54 


2.83 


14.81 


3.30 


14.17 


26 


15.23 


3.63 


15.42 


2.98 


U.9b 


6 


23 


12.87 


2.65 


14.70 


2.58 


15.61 


28 


13.96 


4.16 


13.93 


3.07 


U. 21 



y-Taat F-Ratlo 

Traatvcnt (Opaa va. Traditional) 0.56 

Crada (4 va. 5 va. 6) 1.50 

Traatnent x Grade 4.45* 



*Slgnlflcant beyond .05 level 



TABLE 4 



SUMMARY DATA PGR "INTELLBCTUAL AND SCHOOL STATUS" SUBSCALE 
OF PIEBS-HAREIS SELF-CONCEPT SCALE 







Open Claearoi 


m School 










Treditlonal School 






Crede 


Nuaber 

of 

Sublecta 


Preteet 
Mean 


Preteet 

Stendard 
Deviation 


Poetteet 
Mean 


Poetteet 
Stenderd 

Devletion 


Adjueted 
Poetteet 
Mean 


Ntmber 

of 

Sublecta 


Preteet 
Keen 


Preteet 

Stenderd 

Devletion 


Poetteet 
Haan 


Poat teet 
Stenderd 


Adjueted 
Poatt«»c 


4 


19 


10.68 


4.50 


10.37 


4.02 


10.50 


25 


4 

11.20 


4.02 


12.64 


Deviation 

3.74 


H«an 

12.44 


5 


26 


11.81 


3.65 


10.54 


3.42 


9.95 


26 


10.89 


4.01 


10.42 


4.12 


10.4 } 


6 


23 


10.13 


A. 24 


12.26 


4.00 


12.75 


28 


10.54 


4.11 


9.43 


4.64 


9. bb 



r-BatlQ 

Treat»ent (Open ve. Treditlonal) 0.20 
Grade (4 va. 5 ve. 6) 2,41 
Treatment x ;rade 8.61** 



**Slgnlf Icent beyond .01 level 
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TABLE 5 



StMUKT DATA FOR "PHYSICAL APPEARANCE AND AmiBtTtES*' SUBSCALE 
OF PIERS>UA£AIS SEtF>QONCEPT SCALE 









Ovn CIamtoob School 










Tradiclooal School 








of 


Pretest 
Prctcftt Staodard 


PoCttMt 


PotttMt 

Standard 
Drvtatlon 


Adjufltad 
Poflttaat 
Haa. 


Nuabar 

of 

Subl^cta 


Pratflflt 
Maaa 


Prataat 

Standard 
Deviation 


PofeCtflflt 
Haan 


Posttcflt 

Standard 
DevUtlon 


Adjufltad 

Poattest 
Mean 


4 


19 


6.42 


2.48 


5.15 


2.36 


4.93 


25 


6.40 


3.15 


7.60 


2.81 


7.39 


5 


26 


6.BI 


2.51 


6.50 


2.89 


6.06 


26 


5.62 


3.53 


5.92 


3.01 


6.15 


6 


23 


5.26 


3.17 


7.39 


3.09 


7.81 


28 


5.64 


2.96 


6.89 


3.21 


7.10 



*«SifVii Icaat beyond .01 level 



F-Teat F-Utl<? 

Treataeot (Open v^. Traditional) 2.32 

Grade (4 vfl. 5 vfl. 6) 4.95** 

Traataant x Grade 5.34*« 



TABLE 6 



SUmJtT DATA F0« "ANXIETY" SUBSCALE 
OP PIEBS-flAUIS SELF-COWCEPT SCALE 









j^Dan Ciaaaroo 


■ School 










Xraditlonal School 












Prataat 




Pofltteat 


Adjuflted 


Nusbar 




Prflt>3flt 




Pofltteat 


Adjuflted 




of 


Prat««t Standard 


Poattaat 


Standard 


Fufltteflt 


of 


Prataflt 


Standard 


Pofltteflt 


Standard 


PoBtteat 


Grade 


Sabiact 


Mean 


Ocfviation 


^4aan 


Deviation 


Haan 


SublacCfl 


Mean 


Deviation 


Haan 


Deviation 


Mean 


4 


19 


9.11 


2.06 


8.90 


2.49 


8.66 


25 


8.80 


2.94 


9.16 


2.30 


9.10 


S 


26 


9.65 


2.31 


9.06 


2.40 


8.53 


26 


8.77 


2.94 


9.35 


2.64 


9.31 


6 


23 


8.04 


2.59 


9.30 


2.10 


9.68 


28 


7,93 


2.79 


7.79 


2.63 


8.23 



y-Teat F-Ratio 

Traataant (Open ve. Traditional) 0.06 

Grade (4 ve. S vfl. 6) 0.02 

Traaoaent x Grade 4.96** 



•^i|nlf leant brfocd .01 level 



TABLE 7 

StmOlY DATA FOR "POPULARITY" SUBSCALE 
OF PICRS^HARRIS SELF-CONCEPT SCALE 







Oe 


«c ClAMToo* School 










Traditional School 






Grade 


of 

Sobivcta 


Prataat 
Haaa 


Prataat 

Standard 

Darviatloa 


Poattaat 
Haao 


Pofltteat 
Standard 
D«vUtlon 


Adjustad 
Pofltfaflt 
Haan 


HuKber 

of 

Sublacta 


Pretaflt 
Haao 


Prflteflt 

Standard 
DavUtioo 


Pofltteflt 


Poatteet 
Standard 

Deviation 


Adjuated 
Poatteet 
Mean 


4 


19 


6.84 


3.10 


6.90 


3.20 


7.06 


25 


7.12 


2.46 


7.76 


2.92 


7.74 


5 


26 


6.39 


2.89 


7.42 


2.98 


6.57 


26 


6.77 


3.^8 


6.89 


3.36 


7.09 


6 


23 


6.70 


3.32 


8.09 


2.83 


8.34 


28 


6.64 


3.51 


7.54 


3.54 


7.83 ■ 



*Sl^lf leant bayoad .05 level 



F-Teat F- Ratio 
Treatnanc (Open ve. Traditional) 0.33 
Grade (4 ve. 5 ve. 6) 3.45* 
Traataant x Grade 0.90 
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TABLE 8 

SWtURT DATA FOU "HAPPINESS AND SATISFACTION" 
SUB8CALI OP THE PIKRS-ttARRlS SBLP-OOHCEPT SCALE 









Op«a ClAMrooa School 










Traditional School 








of 

SubitctB 


Pr«tMt 
?ratMt Standard 
N«#n D«vUtlon 


PoattMt 
Hun 


PoattMt 
Sr.aodard 

Deviation 


Adjuatad 
Poat>taat 
Haan 


Nuabar 

of 

Sublacta 


Prataat 

Hsan 


PrataaL 
Standard 

Deviation 


Poattaat 
Maan 


Poattaat 
Standard 
Davutlon 


Adjuatad 
Poattaat 
Haan 


4 


19 


7.32 


1.64 


6.63 


1.86 


6.48 


25 


7.48 


1.76 


7.60 


1.56 


7.35 


5 


26 


7.31 


1.26 


7. IS 


1.97 


7.01 


26 


7.08 


2.26 


7.00 


2.1' 


6.99 


6 


2J 


6.17 


2.55 


7.52 


1.65 


8.04 


28 


7.00 


1.72 


7.07 


2.31 


7.11 



Illlit P"Ratlo 
Traataant (Opan va. Traditional) 0.01 
Grada (4 va. 5 va. 6) 2.35 
Traataant x Grada 3.67* 



*Slfnlf leant bayond .05 laval 



As would be expected, since the total score on the 
Piers-Harris is an accumulation of the subscale scores, 
the pattern of results of the subscale analyses rather 
closely follows that of the total score analysis. None 
of the subscale comparisons reveal a significant difference 
between the traditional and open classroom treatments. 
Five of the six have a cignificant interaction between the 
treatment and grade level variables while two of the six 
have a significant difference among the grade levels. 



B. Attitude Toward School 



1 . Faces Inventory 



a. Grade 1 



Table 9 shows that there were no statistically 
significant differences between the open classroom and 
traditional 1st grade pupils on either the total score 
analysis or the three subscale analyses. 
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TABLE 9 



StntUlY DATA FOE AMALYSIS OF ''FACES" iNVEMTOtY 
GRADE 1 







Scora 


"School LMrnlng" 
Subacala 


"lodapandcnt Study" 
Subacala 


"School Climate" 
Subacalc 




Opao 

Claaa- 

roca 

School 


Tradi- 
tional 

School 


Op«n 
Claaa- 

roo« 

School 


Tradi- 
tional 

School 


Op«n 

Claaa- 

rooa 

School 


Tradi- 
tional 

school 


Op«n 

Claaa- 

roo« 

School 


Tradi- 
tional 

School 


HxmbM of 
Subjacta 


19 


25 


19 


25 


19 


25 


19 


25 


Nma 


46 37 


45.6 


16.95 


16.36 


11.21 


10.68 


18.21 


18.56 


Standard 
Dwvlatloo 


5.52 


5.49 


2.84 


3.55 


2.51 


2.84 


2.23 


2.40 


F-Satlo 




0.21 


C.35 




0.42 




0 


24 



b. Grade 2 and 3 

Table 10 shows that both the treatment 
comparison a.id the grade level comparison of the 
total score'j on the "Faces" inventory in grades 
2 and 3 arc significant beyond the .01 level. The 
2nd and Sni grade pupils in the open classroom 
school scored significantly higher on the inventory 
than their counterparts in the traditional school 
and the 3rd grade pupils scored significantly 
higher than the 2nd grade pupils. 



TABLE 10 

SUMART DATA FOR TOTAL SCORE OF "FACES" TNVENTOkT 
GRADES 2 AND 3 







OMn ClsMrooM School 










Traditional School 








H««bar 

of 

Sublacta 


Prataat 

Prataat Standard Foattaat 
Haan Danrlation HMtt 


Foattaat 

Standard 
DavUtlon 


Adjuatad 
Poattaat 
Kaan 


Muabar 

of 

Sublac^a 


Prataat 
Maan 


Prataat 

Standard Poattaat 
pavlation Maao 


Poattafft 
Standard 
Davlatlon 


Adjuatad 
Poattaat 
Mean 


2 


14 


43.36 7.43 43.36 


7.30 


43.36 


18 


50.33 


7.49 39.22 


9.88 


35.18 


3 


23 


40.52 6.22 45.09 


4.49 


46.73 


25 


40.96 


6.90 41.96 


7.21 


43.35 



I=Itt£A Izmia. 

Traatnaot (Opan va. Traditional) 15.80** 
Orada (2 va. 3) 14.14** 
Traatnant x Grada 2.76 



**Sit&ific^t beyond .01 laval 

An examination of the adjusted means of the 
four groups in this analysis indicates that a great 
deal of both the treatment and the grade level 
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difference can reasonably be attributed to the 
performance of the 2nd grade pupils in the 
traditional school. The mean score of this group 
on the pretest was 50.33, which was higher than 
the other three groups in the analysis. However, the 
same group on the posttest administered at the end 
of the first year of the study earned a mean of 39.22, 
which was lower than any of the other three groups. 
This decrease resulted in an adjusted posttest mean 
of 35.18, which is over a full eight points lower 
than the adjusted means of the other three groups. 

There appears to be a good possibility that the 
drop in the mean score for this group of pupils 
was caused by the fact that there was a change of 
teachers in their classroom midway through the 
school year. Quite possibly this change, along 
with the attendant changes in many of the established 
classroom routines, resulted in a change in the 
children's attitudes toward school. 

The same pattern of results is evident in the 
subscale data shown in Tables 11, 12 and 13. 



TABLE II 

SIMfARY DATA FOR "SCHOOL L2AUIZNC" SUBSCALE Of "VACES" tlTVIIfTORr 
GRADES 2 AND 3 







Ov«a ClAssrooa School 










Traditional School 








of 

Sub1«ct« 


PratMt 


PratMt 

StaixUrd Poattaat 
D€Vl«tlon Hmh 


Poattaat 
Standard 
Dcvlacloa 


Adjuatad 
Poattaat 
Maan 


Nuabar 

of 

Subjects 


Prataat 
Maan 


Prataat 

StanHird PoaCCaat 
Daw la t Ion Maan 


Poatraat 

Standard 
Davit t Ion 


Adjusted 
Fomtt^Bt 
Kaan 


2 


14 


15.57 


4.91 15.50 


4.91 


14.64 


18 


17.44 


4.88 13.06 


4.05 


11.25 


3 


23 


11.48 


2.81 13.74 


2.82 


14.04 


25 


12.52 


3.63 13.04 


4.14 


13.72 



Irljit y-R*ti . 9 
Traatmant (Op«n Va. Traditional) 8.44** 
Gradt (2 vs. 3) 2.39 
Traatsant x Grada 1.92 



**Sl(nlf leant bayond .01 lavcl 
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TABLE 12 



SlMiARY DATA FOR "INDEPniDENT STT 3T" SUBSCALE OF "FACES" IHVDrTOItT 
GRAD^^ 2 AND 3 







Op«n CUtvroott School 










Traditional School 






Crada 


Nuabar 

of 

Subltcta 


MMn 


Prataat 

Standard 

D«vlatlon 


Poattaat 

Ha^n 


Poattaat 

Standard 
Deviation 


Adjuated 
Poattaat 


Nuabcr 

of 

Sublecta 


Prataac 

M^n _ 


Prataac 

Standard Poattaat 
D«vUtlon »Uan 


Poattaat 
Standard 
Oavlatlon 


Adjuatad 
Poattaat 
Maan 


2 


14 


10.86 


2.91 


U.21 


2.08 


11,49 


13 


13.61 


1.88 11.33 


3.11 


11.07 


3 


23 


12.22 


2.34 


12.83 


1.85 


12.84 


25 


12,16 


1,77 12.60 


1.68 


12.62 



|i2sit izSiUo 

Trtataant (Open va. Traditional) 0,37 
Grade (2 va. 3) 8.55** 
Traatacnt x Grade o.04 



**Slgn< f leant beyond .01 laval 



TABLE 13 



SUMHARY DATA FOR "SCHOOL CLIMATE" SUBSCALE OF "FACES" IKVENTORY 
GRADES 2 AND 3 







Oj 


>ao Claaarooa School 










Tradition 


\mI School 






Grade 


Nunber 
of 

Sub 1 acta 


Pretest 
H«an 


Preteat 
Standard 

Deviitlon 


Poatteat 
Mean 


Poatteat 
Standard 

Deviation 


Adjuated 
Poatteat 
Maan 


Nuabar 

of 

_ Sublecta 


Prataat 


Prataat 
Standard 


Poatteat 
Ha«" 


Poflttaat 
Standard 
PevHtlon 


Adjuatad 
Poattaat 


2 


14 


16.93 


2,59 


16.64 


2.53 


16.73 


18 


19.28 


2.19 


14.83 


3.85 


H»an 

14.27 


3 


23 


16.83 


2.57 


18,52 


1.37 


18.63 


25 


16, 2B 


2.91 


16.32 


2.90 


16.58 



f."^^*' F-Ratio 

Treatment (Open vr. Traditional) 12.89** 
Grade (2 va. 3) 10,68** 
Trear.aent x Grade O.W 

**Slgalf leant beyond .01 level 



The treatment effect is significant beyond 
the .01 level for both the "School Learning" 
and "School Climate" subscales. For both of these 
analyses, the significance of the treatment com- 
parison appears to have resulted from the same 
situation as occurred in the total score analysis. 
That is, the rather large drop in the mean score 
from pre to post for the 2nd grade group in the 
traditional schools resulted in adjusted posttest 
means for this group which were low enough, in 
comparison to the other three groups in the analysis, 
to cause the treatment difference to be significant. 
This pattern is also evident in the analysis of 
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the "Independent Study" subscale results, but, 
possibly because of the smaller number of items 
in this subscale, the effect was not strong enough 
to be statistically significant. 

Again, although the results of the factorial 
analysis of these subscales indicate that the 
treataient effect is significant for two of the three 
subscales and supports the effectiveness of the open 
classroom program, it does not seem probable that 
the significance of the results were in fact caused 
by that program. 

c. Grades 4, 5 and 6 

The results of the analysis of the total scores 
on the "Faces" inventory and the analyses of the 
three subscales for 4th, 5th and 6th grades do not 
indicate any significant difference between the two 
programs in relation to their impact upon the 
attitude toward school of the pupils involved. 

TABU 14 



5UMMARY DATA FOR TOTAL SCORE OF "FACBS" IWrKKTOlT 
GRADES 4, 5 AND 6 







Op«n Classrooa School 










Traditional School 








of 

Subltctt 


PT«C««t 

ntiB 


Prtt««t 

Standard 

DavUtlon 


PoattMt 


PoattMt 
Standard 

DevUtloo 


Adju«t«d 
Po«tt««t 


Nusbcr 

of 

Sub1«ct« 


Pr«t««t 

Hun 


Pr«t««t 

Standard 

Daviation 


Po«tt««t 
MtfB 


Po«tt«st 
St«Dd«rd 
Dtylttlon 


Adjuctad 
Po«tt««t 
Hcan 


4 


19 


45.93 


6.21 


44.63 


6.27 


42.76 


27 


43.85 


6.16 


42.00 


5.22 


41.33 


5 


23 


42.09 


5.93 


40.39 


6.42 


40.73 


23 


42.65 


5.10 


44.04 


5.51 


44.06 


6 


23 


39.84 


4.82 


4' . 96 


5.03 


43.59 


28 


42. -8 


6.20 


40.71 


4.94 


41.00 



r-Taat F-Ratlo 

TrMtaant (Open v«. Tr«dltlonal) 0.08 

Grid* (4 v«. 6 v«. 6) C.07 

TraatMnt x Grad* 5.82*^ 



••Significant bayond .01 laval 



TABLE 15 

SUttURY DATA FOR "SCHOOL LEARNING" SUBSCALE OF ''FACES" IHVEHTORT 
GRADES 4, 5 AND 6 



Qpan Claaaroom School 

Muiibar Pr«t««t Po«ttMt Adju«tad 

of Pr«ta«t Standard Poattaat Standard Po«tr«at 

Qr^Am Sub1* gt- Maan DaylatiOB Maan D*vUc49P 



Traditional School 

Nuabar Pr«t««t PotttMt Adjuttad 
of Pr«t««t Standard Po«tt««t Standard Po«ttc«t 
Sublacta M tin PavUtlon Maan Pfvfti9n Maan 



4 


19 


14.47 


3.94 


11.58 


3 


27 


n 


77 


Z7 


13.44 


3.17 


12.41 


2.94 


12.22 


5 


23 


12.09 


2.95 


12.44 


3 


93 


13 


07 


23 


13.52 


3.15 


14.04 


3.18 


13.81 


6 


23 


11.65 


2.59 


12.65 


2 


33 


13 


55 


28 


13.71 


4.01 


12.46 


3.09 


12.12 



F-Tait yrRiUo 
Traat»ant (Opan vt. Traditional) 0.99 
Grad* (4 v«. 5 v«. 6) 1*71 
Traataant x Grad* 2.39 
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TABLE 16 



SlMtttY DATA POR "IKDEPENDENT STUDY" SUBSCALK OF "PACES" IKVENTDRY 
GRADES 4. 5 AND 6 

£_ 







Omq Claatrooa School 










Traditional School 








Nuabar 

of 


Pratsst 
M— n 


PratMt 

StanJ^rd 

DfvUtion 


PoattMt 


PoattMt 
Standard 

Deviation 


Adjuated 
Poattcat 
Maan 


Numbar 
of 

Sublccti 


Pratcat 


Prataat 

Standard 
Deviation 


Poattcat 
Macn 


Poatteat 

Standard 
Deviation 


Adjusted 
Posctcat 
Hean 


k 


19 


12.37 


2.24 


12.74 


2.10 


12.57 


27 


12.26 


2.23 


12.63 


1.86 


12.51 


5 


23 


12.00 


1.88 


11.04 


2.01 


11.06 


23 


12.09 


1.9B 


12.83 


1.86 


12.80 


6 


23 


11.91 


2.21 


12.04 


1.87 


12.10 


28 


11.64 


1.81 


11.65 


2.04 


11.64 



**SlgQlf leant beyond .01 level 



F*T»ats P-Ratlo 

Treataent (Open va. Traditional) 2.98 

Grade (4 va. 5 ve. 6) 2.00 

Treataent x Crede 5.35** 



TAALZ 17 

SUKHARY DATA POR "SCHOOL CLIMATE" SUBSCALE OP '»PACES" INVENTORY 
GRADES 4, 5 AND 6 







Ooen Cleeerooa School 










Tredltlonal School 






Grade 


Nuabar 

of 

Sublecte 


Prcteet 
Mean 


Prcteet 

Steaderd 

Devletlon 


Poettcet 
Mean 


Poettcet 
Stenderd 

Dev Let Ion 


Adjueted 
Poet test 
Hean 


Number 

of 

Sublecte 


Preteac 
Meen 


Preteet 

Stenderd 

Dcvletlon 


Poatteat 
Mffn 


Poetteat 

Stenderd 
Deviation 


Adjueted 
Poettcet 
Meen 


4 


19 


19.11 


2.00 


18.32 


2.41 


17.59 


27 


18.15 


2.20 


16.96 


2.10 


16.67 


5 


23 


18.00 


2.56 


16.91 


2.80 


16.69 


23 


17.04 


2.25 


i7-t7 


2.08 


17.39 


6 


23 


16.26 


1.60 


17 .26 


1.79 


17.83 


28 


16.82 


2.09 


16.61 


2.22 


16.92 



P^Teyt I=RaLl£ 

Treetaent (Open ve. Tredltlonal) 1.20 

Crede (4 ve. 5 ve. 6) 0.33 

Treecaenc x Crede 2.U1 



As indicated, none of the treatment comparisons 
are significant. There was a significant inter- 
action between grade level and treatment in the 
total score analysis and the "Independent Study" 
subscale analysis. The acdjusted means indicate 
that this appears to be a result of the traditional 
pupils in 5th grade scoring higher than their 
counterparts in the open school while the 4th and 
6th grade pupils in the traditional school scored 
lower than their counterparts in the open school. 
This pattern is also evident in the "School Learning" 
and "School Climate" subscales, but the effect is not 
strong enough to be significant. 

2. Days of Attendance 

a. Grades 1, 2 and 3 
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Table 18 indicates no significant difference 
between the days of attendance of the open class- 
room pupils and tht traditional pupils. Further, 
neither the grade level comparison nor the inter- 
action effect was significant. 



TABU 18 

SUMUIT MA fXM DATS OP ATTKHDAKI 
(aADlS 1, 2 AND 3 



















Traditional ScIk>o1 






Cr«d« 


Huabar 

of 

SubUct* 


Covsrlsts 


CovsrUts 
Standard 


Crttsrton 


CrttcrtoD 
StaiuUrd 


MJuat«d 

Crltar Ion 


Huabar 

of 

Sublacta 


Covartata 


Corarlata 

Standard 

Dwflatloi. 


Crltar too 
Hnan 


Cr Icar Ion 
Standard 
Day Ut Ion 


AdjuHtad 

Criterion 

Haao 


1 


13 


177.39 


2.53 


173. oa 


5.74 


170.70 


20 


171.85 


7.35 


173.20 


7.00 


173.70 


2 


U 


174. JO 


2.76 


173.11 


5.01 


172.23 


18 


174.42 


4.77 


173.97 


5.10 


173.14 


3 


24 


170.02 


9.13 


170.32 


7.89 


171 .97 


2i 


171.81 


3.88 


172.02 


9.10 


172. H 



y-T-ta r-BiU9 

Traataant (0pm ts. Traditional) 1.47 
Crada (1 va. 2 y. 3) 0.06 
traacaant x Crada 0.34 



b. Grades 4, 5 and 6 

Table 19 indicates no significant difference 
between treatments or between grade levels and no 
significance of interaction in the days of attendance 
analysis. 



SUtMUnr DATA pot DATS OP ATTEMUIICe 
GKADES 4. ) AMD 6 



















Traditional School 








Nuabar 

of 


Covjrlata 
Httii 


Covartata 
St*idard 


Crltar lott 


CTlt»Tlon 
St«fMlard 
DcvLatlon 


Adjuattd 

Crltarloa 

Htao. 


Nuabar 

of 

Sub 1 acta 


Covariata 
Mean 


Ctrrmi lata 

SCai^rd 

Davlallon 


Crltar ion 
Haan 


Ci Itarlon 

Standard 

Dwiation 


Adjuatcd 
Crltar Ion 
Hcan 


* 


1) 


175.08 


4.64 


175.08 


3.28 


175.04 


2h 


173.81 


7.78 


172.46 


5.82 


i7j.n 




24 


174.73 


5.84 


175.63 


6.17 


175.49 


26 


174.10 


5.67 


175.62 


3.53 




6 


23 


174.04 


5.61 


175.83 


3.94 


175.98 


27 


174.83 


4.65 


174.52 


S.19 


W4. i4 



y-Taata ^-Katio 

TraatnanC (Opao va. Traditional) ).02 

Crada (4 va. 5 va. 6) 2.07 

Traatnant s Crada 1.17 



3. Parent and Pupil Questionnaires 

Table 20 and 21 give responses to selected 
questions from a parent questionnaire and a pupil 
questionnaire administered during January 1973 to 
the parents and pupils of the Sporting Hill School. 
(Only those items which address a general f eeli.ig 
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or attitude toward school are included in these 
tables; the complete questionnaires are shown in 
Appendix D. ) The tabulation of the items in the 
two tables indicate that 88 per cent of the 
pupils in the Sporting Hill School find the school 
more interesting than their school of the previous 
year. The responses of the parents reinforce this, 
as 96.6 per cent of the parents indicate that their 
children like the school and enjoy the program. 

TABLE 20 

RESPONSES TO SELECTED ITEMS FROM 
SPORTING HILL PARENT QUESTIONNAIRE* 



Did your child ever comment that he did net want to attend school before this 
year? 

37.6 per cent a. Yes 
62.4 per cent b. No 

Did your child ever comment that W did not want to attend school this school 
year? 

16.1 per cent a. Yes 
83. 9 per cent b. No 

My child seems to like this school and enjoys the program. 

96. 6 per cent a. Yes 
9 per cent b. No 
2.4 per cent c. No Response 



*Tabulation based upon 122 returned questionnaires. 
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TABLE 21 



RESPONSES TO SELECTED ITEMS FROM 
SPORTING HILL PUPIL QUESTIONNAIRE* 



How do you compare Sporting Hill School this year to last year's school: 



88 


per cent a. 


This year is more 


interest ing 


3 


per cent b. 


This year is less 


Interesting 


o 
8 


per cent c. 


It is the same 




d. 


No response 




as 


though you didn't want to come 


to school last 


26 


per cent a. 


Never 




41 


per cent b. 


Sometimes 




19 


per cent c. 


Often 




13 


per cent d. 


Always 




1 


per cent e. 


No response 




as 


though you didn't want to come 


to school this 


70 


per cent a. 


Never 




20 


per cent b. 


Sometimes 




5 


per cent c. 


Often 




5 


per cent d. 


Always 





*The tabulation of responses was based upon completed questionnaires from 133 
pupils in grades 1 through 6. 

Further, both the parent and pupil responses to 
the items concerning desire to attend school 
indicate that the children's feelings toward attend^ 
ing school improved after the introduction of the 
open classroom program at Sporting Hill. 

The percentage of parents who said their child- 
ren did not want to attend school declined from 
37.6 per cent for past years to 16.1 per cent in the 
first year of the program, a drop of 21.5 per cent. 

The pupil responses indicate this change in 
feeling even more strongly. The percentage of 
children whu indicated they never felt like not 
attending school increased from 27 per cent to 70 
per cent. The percentage of children who often or 
always felt that they did not want to attend school 
decreased from 32 per cent to 10 per cent. 
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C. Academic Achievement 



Grade 1 

Table 22 lists the results of the analyses of the 
subscales of the Stanford Achievement Test administered 
in 1st grade. 



SIMU«T DATA rm STAKFOtO AORIVBiarr TUT 
OtAOl I 



D«vl«clon 

r*iutio 



Puagraph 



VocaWUry 



Uord Study 

mat , 



Ar 1th— tic 





Opaa 
CUtfa- 


Tradl- 

Scbool 


Open 

School 


Tradl- 

tloMl 


roxm 
a»»Mvi 


Tradl- 

tiooal 


Opaa 

CUaa- 

rooa 

S^?«>~>1 


Tradl- 
tlooal 


Op«o 
Claaa- 

ro€M 
iSflfifti 


Tradi- 
tional 


Opan 
Claaa- 

roo« 


Tradl- 

t fonal 

^-hool 


ifuabsr ot 
Subject* 


17 


27 


17 


27 


17 


27 


17 


27 


17 


27 


17 


27 


Huo Grade 
Laval Scora 


1.90 


2.)2 


1.67 


1.96 


2.65 


2.61 


1.7J 


2.33 


2.1} 


2.92 


2.26 


2.0O 


Standard 


0.41 


0.62 


0.36 


0.61 


O.M 


0.78 


0.63 


0.73 


0.94 


1.2S 




0.41 



*Slttiiricaat bayond .05 laval 



Four of the six subscales analyzed show significant 
differences between the open classroom and the 
traditional groups. Three of these. Word Reading, 
Spelling and Word Study Skills, favor the traditional 
group while the other. Arithmetic, favors the open 
classroom pupils. 

2, Grade 2 

Table 23 indicates that of the eight subscales 
administered in 2nd grade, six showed no significant 
differences between open classroom and traditional 
pupils. The remaining two. Arithmetic Computation 
and Arithmetic Concepts, showed a significant 
difference favoring the open classroom pupils. 
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TAIU 23 



Ru^r of 
Subjccca 



(IQ) Hmq 



Hmb Cr*d« 
Laval Scora 



SUmUT DATA rot STAVFQU) ACHIIVIKZn TIST 
OADI 2 



Sclaoca aad 
Paraarap^ Social Scudlaa 



Word Study 



4rlctsatLc 
Co— iHfUoq 



Op«n 



• ?^ Op*" 

CUaa- Tr«dl- Claaa- Tradl- CUa»- Ttadi- CUaa- Tradl- CUaa- Trail- CUm- Ttadl- CU»a- Tiadl- 

i*^L, I*T tloMl roo« Clonal 
SS^fiSl k^l |£he£i IslaosX School School School achoci Sel^ Scktoi Ichool School School 



ArittMtlc 
CoBcapta 

Opao 

Ciaa»- tttii- 

toom dooal 

School School 



16 



20 



16 



20 



20 U 20 16 20 16 20 1* 20 

103.00 112.10 103.00 112.10 103.00 112.10 103.00 112.10 103.00 112,10 103.00 112.10 103.00 112.10 

2 ** 2.87 2.76 3.10 2.60 3.20 3.40 3. J* 2.49 2.62 

2.79 2.6« ?.93 2.95 2.77 3.C6 3.73 3.30 2.J9 
0.11 



16 20 



103.00 IIMO 



2.44 3.10 



2.60 2.97 



2.73 2.4 5 3.1) .VHO 



2. S3 2.94 



2. J6 



3.17 3.60 



0.01 



0.62 



0.S8 



0.12 



. 21* 



•*Slfnirican( barotti .01 laval 



3. Grade 3 

Table 24 indicates that there was no significant 
difference between the open classroom and traditional 
pupils on any of the eight subscales administered. 



SlMttJtT DATA POt StAVFOU) ACHUVDOBn TItT 
GUOC 3 



Sciaraca and 

Paratra^ SocUl Scudiaa Word Study Arlchaatlt. ArlchMMClc 

"7Tll IWaiai Tmn^n Concapta SealllM Skllla |^f>»u^||f CoMutation Concapta 

Opao Opan op«a OpM Opan Opaa Opaa Opan 
Claaa- Tradl> Claaa- Tradl- Claaa- Tradl- Uaaa- Tradl* CUaa- Tradl- Claaa- Tradl- Claaa- Tradl- ^ laaa- Tradl- 
roo* tlooal roaa tloaal ro«a tlooal roca tlonal rooa tloaal rooa tlooal rooa tlonal roo« tlonal 
ak2fil i£iK2l mSSi ifiltt&i kteai School leho Ql School School School Sehoo. School UJml iiiiSA ^iitS^ 

«r of 23 26 23 26 23 26 23 26 23 26 23 26 2? 26 23 26 
Subjacta 

C<nrarlaca 108.61 i^l.?? 108.61 111.77 IOC. 61 111.77 10ft. 61 111.77 100.61 111.77 108.61 111.77 108.61 111.77 108.61 111.77 

(iq) yuan 

Naaa Crada 3.77 4.09 3.86 4.24 3.91 3.92 3.72 4.03 4.43 4.39 3.45 3.9S 3.13 3.47 ).62 4.28 
Unral Scora 

iyjuatad i 8) 4.01 3.92 4.18 4.01 3.83 3.78 3.97 4.33 4.48 3.33 3.86 3.17 3.4} 3.?0 4.20 
Haao 

r-Batio 0.35 1.01 0.12 0.39 0.03 l.SO 1.97 3.16 



4. Grade 4 




Table 25 shows that analysis of seven of the 
eight subscales administered to this grade resulted 
in significant differences between the open classroom 
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group and the traditional group. All these differences 
favored the traditional group. 



TABU 23 

•IMfUfT DATA rm $UMrMb AClIIVDflirT TBT 



l^^^ ^^.UliU tl^V"^' , Artcl-cU ArlC-tlc A,ith-.cic 

n:::: n:;:!: i;-: Si" r^i ^- 
H r «i ,ri , .i .ri - -i 

SukjKC. . « » 2} 2a 23 21 23 21 23 21 23 21 23 2t 

103 3. „.« 103.3. H.„ 103.16 W..7 103.36 ,,..7 103.3. «..7 103.36 M..7 103.3. ,,..7 101 16 



(tq) HMD 

irr.^'u,:. »•»• *.'0 3.57 6.0, 3.,7 ,.21 l.,7 6.., 



6.75 «.«2 4.M 4.16 ,.91 



3.93 4. ,7 l.M 4.00 4.11 ,.11 4.06 4.7» 



>.«• *.M. ,1.,,- 



•Slfulf leant b«7i>n4 .03 l«v«l 
**ll|nlf Icflnc b*yoiMl .01 laval 



5. Grade 5 

Table 26 shows that one of the seven subscales 
analyzed for this grade has a significant difference 
between the open classroom and the traditional group. 
The open classroom pupils scored significantly higher 
than the traditional students on the Arithmetic 
Applications subscale. 



mmhtt of 
Subjacca 

(iq) Nmb 

Waaa Crada 

Immi Scora 



suiwaT MTA ?ot siTAirrcpi) i^HtiVDinrr tut 

CIADI 3 



Paratraph 



SMlllam 



Arlclsaclc 
Co«Putacl9ft 



ArtfchMtlc 



24 



27 



24 27 " 

lOS.M ~i02.M lOJ.W 102. M iqa.92 102.93 

5** 5,11 5.12 5.83 5.M 

5^ 5.17 3.80 3.M 

0.02 ).02 0.2J 



24 



27 



24 



27 



24 



27 



4.93 
4.97 



2.37 



1.07 



*SiSBifieaac b«yood .05 Iwal 



ArichMClc 



n^nii Ji^r Jis- n:jii s::- n::::! ^- ^-t ^- 
>.^i vH^, . ri; :! ;n^ , i'^; 1°:^. i^... ^ 1^. 



24 



27 



103.92 102.93 103.92 102.93 103.92 102.93 103.92 lo: 93 



3.99* 
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6. Grade 6 

Table 27 indicates that none of the seven com- 
parisons of subscale scores showed a significant 
difference between the open classroom and traditional 
student s , 



Mua/bar of 
SubJ«c>* 



Covar lata 
(XQ) Ha a 



Hun r Tad* 
L«val Scora 



Adjuactd 
He an 



TAALE 27 

SUMUIT DATA FOE STAWOK) ACH I rVEMEKT TBT 
CKADE b 



SUtSCALK 



Word »• 



faragraph 



SP«Ulna 



Ar it teat Ic 
Co«DMtatloii 



ArlthMt Ic 
Concaptf 



Ar 1( rvM- ii. 



Opan t^aa OfMn n f\_ 

?:r - ji-- vri 

-s .^.^ ..^1 kT.. X. ^^-! I-,. 

'° '° 50 « 30 26 30 26 ,0 26 u. 

103.69 10«.93 103.69 106.93 X03.J9 106.93 103.89 106.93 103.89 106.93 103.69 10*93 103. lo6.93 

6.70 5.90 6.W 6.00 6.93 5.57 6.46 5.*9 5.97 6.20 6.20 6.2S. 

6.W 6.57 6.06 6.53 6.16 6.7S 5.75 6.31 5.M 5.69 6.29 6.11 

^••''^ ' " 2- 80 1.30 0.25 0 .4 



h. 67 



D, Teacher Attitudes 

Table 28 indicates that there was no significant difference 
between the mean pretest score and the mean posttest score of 
the experimental teachers on the "Opinnionaire on Attitudes 
Toward Education." However, an examination of the mean scores 
and standard deviations of the two administrations of the 
instrument shows that the mean score increase ! by 6 points, 
from 206 to 212, and the standard deviation decreased from 
10.86 to 4,64, This increase in the mean score, although 
not statistically significant, along with the decrease in 
the variability of the teachers* responses, suggests that 
the teachers, after a year of experience in the open clat>s- 
room, become more uniform and slightly more positive in ) 
their beliefs concerning the value of child-centered 
policies and practices. 
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TABLE 28 

EXPERIMENTAL TEACHER ATTITUDES* 



Number 

of Mean Standard 

Subjects Score Dev iat ion F~Rat io 



Pretest 5 206 10.86 

Posttest 5 212 4.64 



1.29 



*One of the six teachers in the experimental school left during the school 
year. Therefore, cnly the scores of the five remaining teachers were 
included in this analysis. 

Table 29 summarizes the results of the covarlance analysis 
comparing the scores of the open classroom teachers and the 
traditional teachers in the study. Again, there was no 
significant difference between the two groups. 



TABLE 29 

SUMMARY DATA FOR COMPARISON OF 
RESULTS OF TEACHER ATTITUDE ANALYSIS* 

Open Classroom Traditional 
Teachers Teachers 

Number of subjects 5 5 

Pretest Mean 206.00 203.6 

Pretest Standard Deviation 10.86 8.93 

Posttest Mean 212.00 208.6 

Posttest Standard Deviation 4.64 6.91 

Adjusted Posttest Mean 211.83 208.77 

F-Ratio 0.62 



*Both the open classroom and traditional schools had a teacher resign during 
the school year. Thus, this comparison was made using the scores of the 
five remaining teachers in each school. 
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In addition to the attitude survey, the teachers In the 
open classroom school were asked to complete a short 
questionnaire dealing w^ith their experiences during the 
year in the open classroom setting. (The complete 
response of the five teachers who returned the question- 
naire are shown in Appendix E.) 

An examination of these responses shows that the most 
frequently cited achievements were: (1) individualization 
of instruction, (2) team teaching, and (3) cross-age 
grouping. The most frequently cited problems were: 
(1) lack of planning time, (2) housekeeping, (3) too many 
visitors, and (4) lack of a quiet, less open area for 
easily distracted children. 

Classroom Observations 

Table 30 presents the mean observation scores for the series of 
six observations conducted in each of the classrooms in the two schools 
during the year. The two accompanying graphs are visual representations 
of the same data — Graph 1 being a six-point and Graph 2 a three-point 
chart of the observational data. 

TABLE 30 

SUMMARY OF ANALYSIS OF CIASSROOM 
OBSERVATION DATA 



Observation 
Number 



F-Ratio 
For 

Repeated 
Overall Measures 
Mean ANOVA 



Traditional 
School 



98.33 120.33 113.83 131.00 139.50 142.33 



124.55 



28.69** 



Open Class- 157.00 128.16 153.66 148.16 140.83 160.00 
room School 



148.30 



6.59* 



*Significant beyond .05 level 
**Signif icant beyond . 01 level 
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As is evident, both instructional programs experienced changes 
in their degree of openness during the year. The repeated measures 
analysis of variance performed on the observational data (F-ratios 
are shown in Table 30) show that these changes were statistically 
significant in both schools. 

The series of means and the two graphs indicate that in the 
traditional school the change progressed rather smoothly and grad- 
ually toward openness. The open classroom school also moved toward 
openness, but in a more disjointed way, with rather abrupt up and 
down shifts from one observation to another. 

William Donny, who performed the series of observations in 
both schools, describes them in the following way: 

Observations of the experimental and control schools 
throughout the year indicated that the schools varied from 
obsei-vation to observation in their degree of methodological 
openness or conventionality. 

The experimental school chose to launch its new program 
during the first days of school with enthusiastic efforts to 
operate successfully the rather free, fluid, individualized open 
processes. Added to the pressures of this ambitious beginning 
was the constant flow of visitors that were hosted, and the 
considerable number of after school work hours needed to sustain 
this new demanding multiprocess educational method. EKiring . 
intervals when new learning stations and procedures were 
being installed, the open school faculty reverted at times 
to simpler large group conventional methods and were rated 
accordingly. Large variations in degree of openness occurred 
from period to period during the first year although an overall 
increase did occur. 

Perhaps due to publicity released about the experimental 
school as well as the physical proximity of the two, the 
control school increasingly adopted techniques of openness 
during most of the year, but within the framework of their 
established practices. The result was a fairly consistent 
trend to greater openness with time but leveling off toward 
the last. The differences between the two groups would have 
been greater if the conventional school had not changed 
markedly in degree of oponness contrary to what is expected 
of a true control. 

As a result of these trends the position of the two 
schools became at times very similar with regard to openness 
as measured by the observation instrument. However, near the 
end of the year, while the control school turned back to 
more conventional educational process, the experimental school 
appeared to have found the degree of openness suited to Its 



needs and began to operate the new program with confidence 
and aplomb. Continued observations being carried out in 
the succeeding year have tended to clarify further this 
situation. Indeed observations obtained to date indicate 
the open school has retained its status with regard to degree 
of openness, while the conventional st^hool has reverted to a 
more conventional methodological position. 

The above described movement of the comparison school toward 
openness and the fluctuation in the degree of openness of the 
experimental school mean that, not surprisingly, the ideal com- 
parison between strictly and continually delineated "traditional** 
and "open** instructional programs was not possible. It suggests 
that the absence of any consistent difference between the students 
of the two schools might be at least partially explained as resulting 
from the fact that the two instructional programs were not really 
very different. However, although the difference between the two 
programs was not as great as might have been desired, that difference 
was significant. 

An analysis of variance comparing the two schools on the basis 
of the means of the six observations for individual classrooms 
produced an F-Ratio of 19,26, which is significant beyond the ,01 
level. (ANOVA source table is shown in Appendix B,) So, even 
though the decreasing difference between the two instructional pro- 
grams might have diluted any differential effect which instruction 
program "openness" might have exerted upon students, the fact remains 
that the two programs were rated as being significantly different on 
the instrument which quantified this variable. Because of this, 
it does not seem probable that the absence of student differences 
between the two schools en be totally attributed to program 
similarity. 
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TV. CONCLUSIONS AND SUMMARY 



Conclusions 

As stated in Chapter 1, the purpose of this study was to gather 
evidence related to five basic questions. This chapter restates the 
questions and briefly summarizes the results which bear upon those quest- 
ions. It is emphasized that these questions and results only apply to 
this situation. They should not be interpreted as referring to any other 
open classroom program. 

Question 1: Is there a significant difference between the self-concept of 
children involved in an open classroom instructional program 
and those involved in a traditional program? 

The results of the self-concept segment of the study indicate that the 
answer to question 1 is no . 

The analysis for grades 1, 2 and 3 indicates no significant differences 
whatsoever. The analysis for grades 4> 5 and 6 shows no significant treat- 
ment effects, but a significant grade level difference and a significant 
interaction between the grade level and treatment variables. 

These results, principally because of the significant interaction, are 
difficult to elaborate upon. It could be suggested that the interaction was 
a result of teacher differences, differing degrees of pupil maturity, or 
possibly a testing anomaly, but this would be speculation. It appears the 
only definite thing that can be said is that, based upon these results, neither 
the traditional nor the open classroom instructional program differentially 
influenced the self -concepts of the pupils involved in any consistent pattern. 

Question 2: Is there a significant difference between the attitudes toward 
school of children involved in an open classroom instructional 
program and those involved in a traditional program? 

The results of the first year of this study indicate that the answer to 
the attitude toward school question cannot be categorically expressed. 

The data collected with the "'Faces'' inventory suggests that there was 
.no appreciable difference between the two programs in relation to their 
impact upon the students' attitudes toward school. In t\ ^ 1st grade analysis, 
there were no statistically significant differences detected. The 2nd and 3rd 
grade analysis resulted in a statistically significant difference favoring the 
open classroom program, but the difference could have been due to a change of 
teacher during the year. The results of the 4th, 5th and 6th grade analysis 
show no significant differences between the two programs. 

The days of attendance analysis for both grades 1-3 and 4-6 revealed no 
significant differences between the two programs in relation to their effect 
upon school attendance. 

The data collected with the parent and pupil questionnaires at the 
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Sporting Hill School indicates an improvement in attitude toward Cichool 
after the implementation of the open classroom program. A large majority 
of the students felt that the new program was more interesting than the 
previous one and a large number of students indicated a positive cliange 
in their desire to attend school. Parent responses on their questionnaires 
reinforced these student responses. 

Thus, the two comparative, more objective measures, the "Faces" 
inventory and days of attendance, do not indicate that either instructional 
program differentially influence the attitude toward school of the students 
involved, while the questionnaires administered Only to the Sporting Hill 
students and parents indicate a positive change in attitude toward school. 

Question 3: Is there a significant difference between the level of 

achievement in basic skills of children involved in an open 
classroom instructional program and those involved in a 
traditional instructional program? 

The analysis of the achievement data indicates that the answer to the 
basic skills question is also somewhat hazy. Of the 44 separate subscale 
analyses which were performed in grades 1 to 6, only 14 resulted in 
significant differences between the open classroom and traditional groups. 
Of these 14, 10 were in the direction of the traditional program and 4 
favored the open classroom program. However, seven of the 10 favoring the 
traditional program were in 4th grade so that except for this grade, the two 
programs were essentially equivalent in their effect upon attainment of 
basic skills. In 4th grade, the decided superiority of the traditional 
students on the Stanford Achievement Test might be a result of a teacher or 
testing effect rather than as a program effect. Overall, then, more 
evidence is needed before it is concluded that a significant differential 
effect upon achievement of basic skills can be attriL»ated to either the 
traditional program or the open classroom program. 

Question 4: Does teaching in an open classroom cause a change in teacher 
attitudes toward child-centered policies and practices in 
educat ion? 

The results of the analysis of the teacher attitude opinionnaire in- 
dicate that no significant change in the attitudes of the open classroom 
teachers occurred during the first year of the study. However, a 
nonsignif icanc increase in the mean score of these teachers combined with 
a decrease in the variability of their responses suggests that their attitud 
did change in a positive manner. 

These results at least suggest that experience with open classroom 
procedures did not change teacher attitudes toward the value of policies and 
practices which are basic components of the "open education" philosophy. 

Question 5: What are the extent of the changes in classroom environment and 
practices which result from continued experience with the open 
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classroom? 



Analysis of the classroom observation data indicates that there were 
statistically significant changes in the classroom environment and practices 
during the course of the year. The observation rating scale i.-^sults, 
teachers' comments, and observer's reactions indicate that, as woul<l be 
expected during the first year of a rather significant changeover, there 
were fluctuations in practices i^s the experimental teachers searched for 
the most appropriate and successful mode of operation. O'v^erall, though, 
there was an increase in the degree of openness from the beginning of the 
year to the end of the year which can be interpreted as indicating a 
satisfaction with the success of the open classroom instructional program. 

Summary 

The general conclusion that emerges from the analysis of the first 
year results is that there was little measurable difference between the two 
instructional programs in terms of their effect upon the attitudes toward 
school, self-concepts and achievement of basic skills of the students in- 
volved. Although there were isolated differences in these three areas, 
there were no observable patterns or trends which would indicate any 
consistent, differential effect attributable to either of the two programs. 

This result is not surprising. Changing from a self-contained setting 
to an open setting is a major undertaking which requires a significant 
amount of "shakedown" time during which, basically through trial and error, 
the most effective instructional strategies can be evolved. The classroom 
observation data indicates that this process occurred during much of the 
year in the Sporting Hill school and, given these circumstances^ it appears 
to be unrealistic to expect major changes in students after only one year. 

Basically for this reason, this study was designed to be a two-year 
evaluation. It is expected that a comparison of the same two schools after 
two years will give a more accurate picture of the relative effectiveness of 
the open classroom instructional program. 
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APPENDI]C A-1 
Sample Items from Pictorial Self-Concept Scale 




APPENDIX A- 2 



The Piers-Harris Children'? Self -Concept Scale 



Here are a set of statements. Some of them are true of you and so you will 
circle the yes . Some are not true of you and so you will circle the no. 
Answr every question even if some are hard to decide, but do Aot circle 
both ye> 3 and no. Remember, circle the yes if the statciiMnt is generally 
like you, or circle the no if the statement is generally not like you. 
There are no right or wrong answers. Only you can tell us how you feel 
about yourself, so we hope you will mark the way you really feel inside. 



1. My classmates make fun of me ^ . yes no 

2. I am a happy person yes no 

3. It is hard for me to make friends yes no 

4. I am often sad yes no 

5. I am smart yes no 

6 • I am shy ye s no 

7. I get nervous when the teacher calls on ia> yes no 

8. My looks bother itk yes no 

9. When I grow up, I will be an important person yos no 

10. I get worried when we have tests in school yes no 

11. I am unpopular yes no 

12. I am well behaved in school yes no 

13. It is usually my fault when something goes wrong yos no 

14. I cause trouble to my family yes no 

15. I am strong yes no 

16. I have good ideas yes no 

17. I am an important member of my family yes no 

18. I usually want my own way yes no 

19 . I am good at making things with my hands yes no 

20. I give up easily yes no 

21. I am good in my school work yes no 

22. I do many bad things yes no 

23. I can draw wll yes no 

24. I am good in music yes no 

25. I behave badly at liome yes no 

26. I am slow in finishing my school work yes no 

27 . I am an important member of my class yes no 

28. I am nervous yes no 

29. I have pretty eyes = yes no 

30. I can give a good report in front of the ciasi^ yes no 

31. In school I am a dreamer yes no 

32; I pick on my brother (s) and sister(s) yes no 

33. My friends like my ideas yes no 

34. I often get into trouble , yec no 

35. I am obedient at home yes no 

36. I am lucky yes no 

37. I worry a lot yes no 

38. My parents expect too much of ms , . . yes no 

39. I like being the way I am yes no 

^ 40. I feel left out of things yes no 

ERIC 
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APPENDIX A-2 (fontinued) 



41. I have nice hair yes no 

42. I often volunteer in school yea no 

43. I w; -jh I were different yes no 

44. I sleep well at night yee no 

4). I hate school yea no 

46. I am among the laat to be choaen for gaiMS yes no 

47. I am sick a lot yea no 

48. I am often mean to other people yes no 

49. My classmates in school think I h^.ve good ideas yes no 

50. I am unhappy yes no 

51. I have many friends yes no 

52. I am cheerful yea no 

53. I am dumb about moat things yes no 

54. I am good looking yes no 

55. I have lots of pep yes no 

5fi T get into a lot of fights yes no 

57. I am ix>puiai wiLh bc^ys yes no 

58. People pick on me yes no 

59. My family is disappointed in ma yes no 

60. I have a pleasant face yes no 

61. When I try to make scmothing, everything seems to go wrong , yes no 

62. I am picked on at home yes no 

63. I am a leader in geunes and sports . yes no 

64. I am clumsy yes no 

65. In games and sports, I watch instead of play yes no 

66. I forget what I learn yes no 

67. I am easy to get along with yes no 

68. I lose my temper easily yes no 

69. I am popular with girls yes no 

70. I am a good reader . . . . „ yea no 

71. I would rather work alone than with a group yes no 

72. I like my brother (sister) yes no 

73. I have a good figure yes no 

74. I am often afraid yes no 

75. I am always dropping or breaking things yes no 

76. I can be trusted yes no 

77. I am different from other people yes no 

78. I think bad thoughts yes no 

79. I cry easily yes no 

83. I am a good person yes no 
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Age 



APPENDIX A- 3 
"FACES" Inventory 

Name 



Grade 



ID Code 



School 
Date 



1. This is how I feel when I come to school. 






2. I feel like this when the teacher tells me to do something all by nyself 
without any help. 






3. This is how I would feel If I could go to school for the rest of life. 






4. I feel like this when someone does not follow the rules. 






5. I feel like this when I work alone. 






6. I feel like this when I have a lot of school work to do. 
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7. I feel like this about going to turner school* 




This is how I feel about going back to school after a vacation. 




10. This is how I feel when I talk to nt/ teachers. 




11. I feel like this about stu<ty1ng alone. 




1?. This is how I feel on days when I can't go to school. 




13- I feel this way about teachers. 



Appendix A- 3 (Continued) 

14. I feel this way about reading a book by nyself. 




15. This is how i would feel If we could have school on Saturday, too. 




17. I feel this way when the teacher asks me questions. 




19. I feel like this when I go to the media center (library). 




20. This is how I feel about ny school building. 
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OPINIONNAIRE ON ATTITUDES TOWARD EDUCATION 



Below are a numbet of state&entB about which teachers may have differ- 
ent opinions. Please indicate what your opinion of each stateiDent is by 
circling the appropriate number after each statement. 
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1. Boys and girls who are delinquent are, when all 
is said and done» basically good 



8. 



10, 



If boys and girls are to do an adequate job of 

learning in school » their needs for love must 

be met ,^ ; 

It is appropriate for teachers to require an addl* 
tional assignment from a pupil who misbehaves In 
class ««...,. 

How a student feels about what he learns is as 
important as what he learns • . • . 



5. The way to handle a pupil who tells lies is to 
threaten to punish him ♦ 



The high school pupil who is not interested in 
having dates should be commended 



7. Education has failed unless it has helped boys and 
girls to understand and to express their own 
feelings and experiences , 



You should tell a child who masturbates that it 
leads to ruined health 



The classroom experiences that are the most 
helpful to boys and girls are the ones %riierein 
they can express themselves creatively 



All children should be encouraged to aim at the 
highest academic goals • • « • . 



11. The child who bites his nails should be shamed. • 

12. Children outgrow early emotional experiences as 
they do shoes and clothes 



13. What boys and girls become as adults Is more 
closely related to the experiences they have 
With each other than it is to mastery of 
specific subject matter 
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14. It Is more Important for students to Itam to work 
together cooperatively than It is for thea to 
learn how to compete 

15. Some pupils are just naturally stubborn 

16. Students should be permitted to disagree with 

the teacher 

17. It is better for a girl to be shy and timid 

than '*boy firazy" 

18. Boys and girls should learn that most of life's 
problems have several possible solutions and not 
just one "correct" one 

19. The first signs of delinquency in a pupil should 
be received by a tightening of discipline and 
more restrictions 

20. The newer methods of education tend to standardize 
children's behavior 

21. Most boys and girls who present extreme cases of 
"problem behavior" are doing the best they can to 
get along with other people 

*22. An activity to be educationally valuable should 

train reasoning and memory in general 

23. It is more important for a child to have faith 

in himself than it is for him to be obedient. . . , 

24. Being grouped according to ability damages the 
self-confidence of many boys and girls , 

25. Criticism of children by teachers is more 
effective for obtaining the desired behavior 
than criticism of children by others of their 

own age . . . , 

26. All questions a student asks should be 
recognized and considered , 

27. The pupil who isn't making good grades should 

be told to study harder 

28.. Children should not be permitted to talk 

without the permission of the teacher > 
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29 • A student who will not do his work should be 

helped in every way possible 1> 2 3 

30, Boys and girls in the elementary school should 
be promoted regardless of whether they have 

completed the work for their grade or not 1 2 3 

31, The teacher should lower grades for misconduct 

in class 1 2 3 

32, A teacher should permit a great deal of latitude 

in the way he permits boys and girls to address him. 12 3 

33, It is a good idea to tell a pupil that he can 

succeed in any type of work if he works hard. ... 1 23 

34, Students will tolerate errors and even occasional 
injustices in a teacher who, they feel, likes 

and understands them 1 2 3 

35, A teacher should accept the deficiencies and short- 
comings of a student, as well as his good points. .1 2 3 

36 « Each time a pupil lies his punishment should be 

increased 1 2 3 

37, Boys and girls can learn proper discipline only 

il they are given sufficient freedom 1 2 3 

38, If a teacher keeps school conditions exactly the 
same and gives all pupils an equal opportunity 

t.-) respond, he has done all he can do 1 2 3 

39. If a child constantly performs for attention, the 

teacher should see to it that he gets no attention. 12 3 

40. Dishonesty is a more serious personality character- 
istic than unsocialness 1 2 3 

41, A great deal of misbehavior problem behavior 

results from fear and guilt 1 2 3 

42, The teacher's first responsibility in all cases 

of misconduct is to locate and punish the offender. 12 3 

43. It is better for boys and girls to talk about the 

things that bother them than to try to forget them. 12 3 

44. Most pupils need some of the natural meanness 

taken out of them 1 2 3 
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45. It is more inportant for boys and girls to be liked 
and accepted by their friends than It is for them 
to get along with their teachers 

46. Teachers should answer children's questions about 
sex frankly and, if possible, without show of 
e]d>arrassment 

47. Vfhen a pupil obeys all the rules of the school, one 
can be sure he is developing noral character. . . . 

48. When a teacher is told something in confidence by 
a child, he should keep the matter Just as confi- 
dential as though it were entrusted to him by an 
adult 



49. Since a person menorizes best during childhood, 

that period should be regarded as a tine to store 
up facts for later use 



50. Students should play a very active part in formu- 
lating the rul'3 for the classroom and the school. 
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APPENDIX A- 5 



School 



1. 
2. 
3. 



Classroom^ 

Teacher 

Observer 



OBSERVATION RATING SCALE 



1. Texts and materials are supplied in class sets 
so that all children may have their own. 

2. Each child has a space for his personal storage 
and the major part of the classroom is organized 
for common use. 

3. Materials are kept out of the way until they 
are distributed or used under the teacher's 
direction. 

4. Many different activities go on simultaneously. 

5. Children are expected to do their own work 
without getting help from other children. 

6. Manipulative materials are supplied In great 
diversity and range, iTith little replication. 

7. Day is divided in large blocks of time 
within which children, with the teacher's help, 
determine their own routine. 

8. Children work individually and in small groups 
at various activities. 

9. Books are supplied in diversity and profusion 
(Including reference, children's literature), 

10. Children are not supposed to move about the 
room without asking permission. 

11. Desks are arranged so that every child can see 
the blackboard or teacher from his desk. 



12. The environment includes materials developed 
by the teacher. 
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Appendix A-5 (Continued) 



13. Conmon etivlromental materials are provided. 

14. Children may voluntarily make uae of other 
areas of the building and school yard as part of 
their school time. 

15. The program Includes use of the neighborhood. 

16. Children use "books" written by their class- 
mates as part of their reading and reference 
materials. 

17. Teacher prefers that children not talk vhen 
they are supposed to be working. 

18. Children voluntarily group and regroup 
themselves. 

19. The environmv^nt includes materials developed 
or supplied by the Children. 

20. Teacher plans and schedules the children's 
activities through the day. 

21. Teacher makes sure children use materials 
only as instructed. 

22. Teacher groups children for lessons directed 
at specific needs. 

23. Children work directly with manipulative 
materials. 

2A. Materials are readily accessible to children. 

25. Teacher promotes a purposeful atmosphere by 
expecting and enabling children to use time 
productively and to value their work and learning* 

26. Teacher uses test results to group children 
for reading and/or math. 

27. Children expect the teacher to correct all 
their work. 

28. Teacher bases her instruction on each 
individual child and his interaction with 
materials and equipment. 
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Appendix A- 3 (Continued) 



g 

29. Teacher gives children tests to find out what 
they know. 

30. The emotional climate is warm and accepting. 

31. The work children do is divided into subject 
matter areas. 

32. The teacher's lessons and assignments are 
given to the class ai a whole. 

33. To obtain diagnostic information, the teacher 
closely observes the specific work or concern of a 
child and asks immediate, experience-based questions. 

34. Teacher bases her instruction on curriculum 
guides or text books for the grade level she 
teaches. 

35. Teacher keeps notes and writes Individual 
histories of each child's intellectual, emotional, 
physical development. 

36. Teacher has children for a period of Just one 
year. 

37. The class operates within clear guidelines 
made explicit. 

38. Teacher takes care of dealing with conflicts 
and disruptive behavior without involving the group. 

39. Children's activities, products, and ideas are 
reflected abundantly about the classroom. 

40. The teacher is in charge. 

41. Before suggesting any extension or redirection 
of activity, teacher gives diagnostic attention to 
the particular child and his particular activity. 

42. The children spontaneously look at and discuss 
each other's work. 

43. Teacher uses tests to evaluate children and rate 
them in comparison to their peers. 



44. Teacher uses tie assistance of someone in a 
O supportive, advisory capacity. 



Appendix A-5 (Continued) 



45. Teacher tries to keep all children vithin her 
sight so that she can laake sure they are doing what 
they are supposed to do, 

46. Teacher has helpful colleagues with vhos she 
discusses teaching. 

47. Teacher keeps a collection of each child** work 
for use in evaluating his development. 

48. Teacher views evaluation as information to 
guide her instruction and provisioning for the 
classroom. 

49. Academic achievement is the teacher's top 
priority for the children. 

50. Children are deeply involved in what they are 
doing. 



APPENDIX B 



SOURCE TABLES FOR STATISTICAL ANALYSES 





ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE FOR 










PICTORIAL SELF- 


•CONCEPT SCALE 










Source 


SS 




MS 




DF 


F 


Treatment 


4.19 




4.19 




1 


0.12 


Grade 


235.94 




102.97 






2.88 


Treatment x 


Grade 62.06 




31.03 




2 


0.87 


Within 


3723.69 




J5.81 




104 




Total 


3995.88 








109 








ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE FOR TOTAL 


SCORE OF 






PIERS^HARRIS CHILDREN' 


S SELF-CONCEPT 


SCALE 






Source 


SS 




MS 




DF 


F 


Tr eatment 


67.88 




67.88 




1 


0.92 


Grade 


596.31 




298.16 




2 


4.02 


Treatment x 


Grade 1213.19 




606.60 




2 


8.19 


Within 


10376.13 




74.12 




140 




Total 


12253.51 








145 






ANALYSTS OF COVARIANCE 


FOR 


"BEHAVIOR" 


SUBSCALE OF 






PIERS-HARRIS CHILDREN' 


S SELF-CONCEPT 


SCALE 






Source 


SS 




MS 




DF 


F 


Treatment 


3.69 




3.69 




1 


0.58 


Grade 


19.29 




9.65 




2 


1.50 


Treatment x 


Grade 57,18 




28.59 




2 


4.45 


Within 


899.10 




6.42 




140 




Total 


979.26 








145 
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APPENDIX B 
(continued) 



ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE FOR "INTELLECTUAL AND SCHOOL 
STATUS'' SUBSCALE OF PIERS-HARRIS CHILDREN'S SELF-CONCEPT SCALE 





Source 


SS 


MS 




DF 




F 


Treatment 


1.83 


1.83 




1 




0.20 


Grade 


44.85 


22.43 




2 




2.41 


Treatment x Grade 


160.48 


80.24 




2 




8.61* 


Within 


1305.39 


9.32 




140 






Total 


1512.55 






145 






ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE FOR "1 


PHYSICAL APPEARANCE AND ATTRIBUTES" 


SUBSCALE 


OF PIERS-HARRIS 


CHILDREN'S 


SELF- 


-CONCEPT 


SCALE 






Source 


SS 


MS 




DF 




F 


Treatment 


13.46 


13.46 




1 




2.32 


Grade 


57.41 


28.71 




2 




4 . 95** 


Treatment x Grade 


61.95 


30.98 




2 




5.34** 


Within 


812.37 


5.80 




140 






Total 


945.19 






145 










ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE FOR 


"ANXIETY" 






SUBSCALE 


OF PIERS-HARRIS 


CHILDREN'S 


SELF- 


-CONCEPT 


SCALE 






Source 


SS 


MS 




DF 




F 


Treatment 


Q.22 


0.22 




1 




0.06 


Grade 


0.12 


0.06 




2 




0.02 


Treatment x Grade 


36.19 


18.10 




2 




4.96** 


Within 


510.97 


3.65 




140 






Total 


547.50 






145 
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APPENDIX B 
(continued) 



ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE FOR "POPULARITY" SUBSCALE 
OF PIERS-HARRIS CHILDREN'S SELF-CONCEPT SCALE 



Source 






ss 


MS 


DF 




F 


Treatment 

Grade 

Treatment x 
Within 


Grade 




1.88 
39.67 
10.32 
805.69 


1.88 
19.84 
5.16 
5.76 


1 

2 
2 

l-'O 


0 
3 
0 


.33 

.45* 

.90 


Total 






857.56 




145 








ANALYSIS 
SUBSCALE 


OF 
OF 


COVARIANCE FOR "HAPPINESS AND 
PIERS-HARRIS CHILDREN'S SELF- 


SATISFACTION" 
CONCEPT SCALE 








Source 






SS 


MS 


DF 




F 



Treatment 0.03 0.03 1 0.01 

Grade 12.15 6.08 2 2.35 

Treatment x Gjade 18.97 9.49 2 3.67* 

Withiif 361.99 2.59 140 



Total 



393.14 
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APPENDIX B 
(continued) 



ANALYSIS OF \^ARIANCE FOR TOTAL 
SCORE OF ''FACES" INVENTORY 
GRADE 1 



Source 


SS MS DF 


F 


Treatment 
Error 


6.38 6.38 1 
1272.42 30.30 42 

Total 1278.80 43 


0.21 




ANAI YSIS OF VARIANCE FOR "SCHOOL LEARNING" 
SUBSCALE OF "FACES" INVENTORY 
GRADE 1 




Source 


^ SS MS DF 


F 



Treatment 3.72 3.72 1 0.35 

Error 446.71 10.64 42 

Total 450.43 43 



ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE FOR "INDEPENDENT STUDY" 
SUBSCALE OF "FACES" INVENTORY 
GRADE 1 





Source 




SS 


MS 


DF 


F 


Treatment 
Error 


Total 


3.04 
306.60 

309.64 


3.04 
7.30 


1 

42 

43 


0.42 
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APPENDIX B 
(continued) 



ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE FOR "SCHOOL CLIMATE" 
SUBSCALE OF "FACES" INVENTORY 
GRADE 1 





i^ource 




SS 


MS 


DF 


F 


Treatment 
Error 


Total 


1.32 
227.32 

228.64 


1.32 
5.41 


1 

42 

43 


0.24 



/' 



1 
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APPENDIX B 
(cont inued) 



ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE FOR TOTAL SCORE 
OF ''FACES" INVENTORY 
GRADES 2 AND 3 



Source 




SS 


MS 


DF 


F 


Treatment 
Grade 

Treatment x 
Within 


Grade 


592.50 
530.44 
103.56 
2812.75 


592.50 
530.44 
103.56 
37.50 


1 
1 
1 
75 


15.80** 
14.14** 
2.76 


Total 




4093.25 




78 






\ 

ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE FOR "SCHOOL LEARNING" 
SUESCALE OF "FACES" INVENTORY 
GRADES 2 AND 3 




Source 




SS 


MS 


DF 


F 


Treatment 
Grade 

Treatment x 
Within 


Grade 


97.94 
27.76 
22.21 
869.88 


97.94 
27.76 
22.21 
11.60 


1 
1 
1 
75 


8.44*^v 

2.39 

1.92 


Total 




1017 .79 




78 








ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE FOR "INDEPENDENT 
SUBSCALE OF "FACES" INVENTORY 
GRADES 2 AND 3 


STUDY" 






Source 




SS 


MS 


DF 


F 


Treatment 
Grade 

Treatment x 
Within 


Grade 


1.74 
39.85 
0.18 
349.78 


1.74 
39.85 
0.18 
4.66 


1 
1 
1 
75 


0.37 

8.55** 

0.04 


Total 




391.55 




78 
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APPENDIX B 
(continued) 



ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE FOR "SCHOOL CLIMATE" 
SUBSCALE OF "FACES" INVENTORY 
GRADES 2 AND 3 





Source 


SS 


MS 


DF 


F 


Treatment 


93.75 


93.75 


1 


12.89- 


Grade 


77.72 


77.72 


1 


10.68- 


Treatment x Grade 


0.73 


0.73 


1 


0.10 


Within 


545.71 


7.28 


75 




Total 


717.91 




78 





APPENDIX B 
(continued) 



ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE FOR TOTAL SCORE 
OF "FACES" IhWENTORY 
GRADES 4, 5 AND 6 




Source 




SS 


MS 


DF 


F 


Treatment 
Grade 

Treatment x 
Within 


Grade 


1.69 
2.75 
231.63 
2707.81 


1.69 
1.38 
115.82 
19.91 


1 
2 
2 

136 


0.09 
0.07 
5.82* 


Total 




2943.88 




141 






ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE FOR "SCHOOL LEARNING" 
SUBSCALE OF "FACES" INVENTORY 
GRADES 4, 5 AND 6 




Source 




SS 


MS 


DF 


F 


Treatment 
Grade 

Treatment x 
Wirhin 


Grade 


5.97 
20.59 
28.66 
816.94 


5.97 
10.30 
14.33 

6.01 


1 
2 
2 

136 


0.99 
1.71 
2.39 


Total 




872.16 




141 








ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE FOR "INDEPENDENT 
SUBSCALE OF "FACES" INVENTORY 
GRADES 4, 5 AND 6 


STUDY" 






Source 




SS 


MS 


DF 


F 


Treatment 
Grade 

Treatment x 
Within 


Grade 


7.90 
10.57 
28.20 
360.25 


7.90 
5.29 
14.10 
2.65 


1 
2 
2 

13b 


2.98 
2.00 
5.35** 


Total 




406.92 




14] 
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APPENDIX B 
(continued) 



ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE FOR "SCHOOL CLIMATE" 
SUBSCALE OF "FACES" INVENTORY 
GRADES ^, 5 AND 6 





Source 


SS 


MS 


DF 


F 


Treatment 


4.94 


4.94 


1 


1.20 


Grade 


2.72 


1.36 


2 


0.33 


Treatment x Grade 


19.89 


8.95 


2 


2.42 


Within 


559.90 


4.12 


136 




TOTAL 


587.45 




141 
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APPENDIX B 
(continued) 





ANALYSIS 


OF 


COVARIANCE 
GRADES 1, 


FOR DAYS OF 
2 AND 3 


ATTENDANCE 






Source 






SS 


MS 


DF 


F 


Treatment 
Grade 

Treatment x 
Within 


Grade 




60.00 
5.00 
28.00 
4423.00 


60.00 
2.50 
14.00 
40.95 


1 

2 

2 

108 


1.47 
0.06 
0.34 


Total 






4516.00 




113 








ANALYSIS 


OF 


COVARIANCE 
GRADES 4, 


FOR DAYS OF 
5 AND 6 


ATTENDANCE 






Source 






SS 


MS 


DF 


F 


Treatment 
Grade 

Treatment x 
Within 


Grade 




54.00 
74.00 
42.00 
2468.00 


54.00 
37.00 
21.00 
17.88 


1 

2 
2 

138 


3.02 
2.07 
1.17 


Total 






2638.00 




143 
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APPENDIX B 
(continued) 

ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE FOR 'VORD READING" 
SUBSCALE OF STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT TEST 
GRADE 1 



Source 


SS MS 


DF 


F 


Treatment 
Error 


1.83 1.83 
12.62 0.30 


1 


6.08* 


Total 


14.45 


43 








ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE FOR "PARAGRAPH 
SUBSCALE OF STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT 
GRADE 1 


MEANING" 
TEST 






Source 


SS MS 


DF 


F 



Treatment 0.91 0,91 1 3,29 

Error 11.54 0.28 42 



Total 12.45 43 



ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE FOR "VOCABULARYV SUBSCALE 
OF STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT TES'Ks^ 
GRADE 1 





Source 


SS 


MS 


DF 


F 


Treatment 


0.02 


0.02 


1 


0.03 


Error 


30.22 


0.72 


42 




Total 


30.24 




43. 
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APPENDIX B 
(continued) 



ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE FOR "SPELLING*^ 
SUBSCALE OF STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT TEST 
GRADE 1 



Source 


SS 


MS 


DF 


F 


Treatment 


3.47 


3.47 


1 


7.15* 


Error 


20.38 


0.49 


42 




Total 


23.85 




43 





ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE FOR **WORD STUDY SKILLS** 
SUBSCALE OF STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT TEST 
GRADE 1 





Source 


SS 


MS 


DF 


F 



Treatment 
Error 



6.21 
56.64 



6.21 
1.35 



1 
42 



4.60* 



Total 



62.85 



43 



ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE FOR "ARITHMETIC" 
SUBSCALE OF STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT TEST 
GRADE 1 





Source 


SS 


MS 


DF 


F 



Treatment 


0.81 


0.81 


1 


4.17' 


Error 


8.15 


0.19 


42 




Total 


8.96 




43 
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APPENDIX B 
(cont inued) 





ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE 
SUBSCALE OF STANFORD 
GPADE 


FOR ^VORD MEANING'* 
ACHIEVEMENT TEST 

2 






Source 


SS 


MS DF 


F 



Treatment 1.06 1.06 1 1.41 

Error 24.75 0.75 33 



Total 25.81 34 



ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE FOR "PARAGRAPH MEANING" 
SUBSCALE OF STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT TEST 
GRADE 2 





Source 


SS 


MS 


DF 


F 


Treatment 
Error 


0.09 
26.75 


0.09 
0.81 


1 

33 


0.11 


Total 


26.84 




34 






ANALYSIS OF 
STUDIES CONCEPTS 


COVARIANCE FOR "SCIENCE 
" SUBSCALE OF STANFORD 
GRADE 2 


AND SOCIAL 
ACHIEVEMENT TEST 






Source 


SS 


MS 

f 


DF 


F 


Treatment 
Error 


0.00 
13.84 


0.00 
0.42 


1 
33 


0.00 


Total 


13.84 




34 





o 
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APPENDIX B 
(continued) 





ANALYSIS OF 
OF 


COVARIANCE FOR ^'SPELLING" 
STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT TEST 
GRADE 2 


SUBSCALE 






Source 




5S MS 


DF 


F 



Treatment 0.68 0.68 1 0.62 

Error 36.28 1. 10 3j> 



Total 36.96 34 



ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE FOR 'VORD STUDY SKILLS" 
SUBSCALE OF STANFORD ACHIEVEMENI TEST 
1RADE 2 





Source 


SS 


MS 


DF 


F 


Treatment 
Error 


1.47 
55.23 


1.47 
1.67 


1 
33 


0.88 


Total 


56.70 




34 








ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE FOR "LANGUAGE" 
OF STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT TEST 
GRADE 2 


SUBSCALE 






Source 


SS 


MS 


DF 


F 


Treatment 
Error 


0.03 
9.06 


0.03 
0.27 


1 

33 • 


0.12 


Total 


9.09 




34 
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APPENDIX B 
(continued) 



ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE FOR ''ARITHMETIC COMPUTATION" 
SUBSCALE OF STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT TEST 
GRADE 2 



Source 


SS 


MS 


DF 




F 


Treatment 


1.81 


1.81 


1 


8 


.23' 


Error 


7. 26 


0.22 


33 






Total 


9.07 




34 










ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE FOR 


"ARITHMETIC 


CONCEPTS" 








SUBSCALE OF STANFORD 


ACHIEVEMENT 


TEST 








GRADE 


2 










Source 


SS 


MS 


DF 




F 


Treatment 


4.84 


4.84 


1 


8 


.47 


Error 


18.87 


0.57 


33 







Total 23.71 34 
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APPENDIX B 
(continued) 



ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE FOR "WORD MEANING" 
SUBSCALE OF STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT TEST 
GRADE 3 



Source 


SS MS 


DF 


F 


Treatment 
Error 


0.31 0.31 
40.62 0.88 


1 

46 


0.35 


Total 


40.93 


47 








ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE FOR "PARAGRAPH 
SUBSCALE OF STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT 
GRADE 3 


MEANING" 
TEST 






Source 


SS MS 


DF 


F 



Treatment 0.81 0.81 1 1.01 

Error 36.84 0.80 46 



Total 37.65 47 



ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE FOR "SCIENCE AND SOCIAL 
STUDIES CONCEPTS" SUBSCALE OF STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT TEST 

GRADE 3 





Source 


SS 


MS 


DF 


F 


Treatment 
Error 


0.36 
51.05 


0.36 
1.11 


1 

« 46 


0.39 



Total 



51.41 



47 



APPENDIX B 
(cont inued) 



ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE FOR "SPELLING" SUBSCALE 
OF STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT TEST 
GRADE 3 



Source 


SS 


MS 




DF 


F 


Treatment 
Error 


0.44 
52.22 


0.44 
' 1.14 




1 
46 


0,39 


Total 


52.66 






47 








ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE FOR "WORD STUDY 
SUBSCALE OF STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT 
GRADE 3 


SKILLS" 
TEST 






Source 


SS 


MS 




DF 


F 


Treatment 
Error 


0.07 
95.17 


0.07 
2.07 




1 
_46 


0.03 


Total 


95.24 






47 








ANAI.YSIS OF 
SUBSCALE OF 


COVARIANCE FOR "LANGUAGE" 
STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT TEST 
GRADE 3 






Source 


SS 


MS 




DF 


F 


Tr eatment 
Error 


1.23 
37.61 


1.23 . 
0.82 




1 

_46 


1.50 


Total 


38.84 






47 
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APPENDIX B 
(continued) 



ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE FOR "ARITHMETIC COMPUTATION'* 
SUBSCALE OF STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT TEST 
GRADE 3 





Source 


SS 


MS 




DF 




F 


Treatment 
Error 


0.84 
19.56 


0.84 
0.43 




1 

46 


1. 


,97 


Total 


20.40 






47 








ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE FOR "ARITHMETIC CONCEPTS" 
SUBSCALE OF STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT TEST 
GRADE 3 




Source 


SS 


MS 




DF 




F 


Treatment 
Error 


2. 96 
43.16 


2.96 
0.94 




1 
46 


3. 


,16 


Total 


46.12 






47 
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APPENDIX B 
(continued) 



ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE FOR '^ORD Ml'ANING" 
SUBSCA1.E OF STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT TEST 
GRADE 4 



Source 


SS MS 


DF 


F 


Treatment 
Error 


0.06 0.06 
29.47 0.61 


1 
49 


0.10 


Total 


29.53 


50 








ANALYSIS OF C0VARIA1>ICE FOR "PARAGRAPH MEANI 
SUBSCALE OF STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT TEST 
GPvADE 4 


NG" » 






Source 


SS MS 


DF 


F 


Treatment 
Error 


3.39 3.39 
40.03 0.83 


1 
48 


A; 06* 


Totai 


43.42 


49 






ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE FOR "SPELLING" 
SUBSCALE OF STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT TEST 
, GRADE 4 




V 

Source 


SS MS 


DF 


G 



Treotment 4.00 4.00 1 5.27v' 

Error 36.46 0.7 6 48 

Total 40.46 49 
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APPENDIX B 
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ANAi-YSIS OF COVARIANCE FOR **WORD STUDY SKILLS" 
SUBSCALE OF STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT TEST 
GRADE 4 





Source 


SS 


MS 


DF 


F 



Treatment 39.53 39.53 1 35.63** 

Error 53.24 1.11 48 



Total 92.78 49 



ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE FOR "LANGUAGE" 
SUBSCALE OF STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT TEST 
GRADE 4 





Source 


SS 


MS 


^: 


' F 



Treatment 5.09 5.09 1 5.43* 

Error 45.00 0.94 48 



Total 50.09 49 



ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE FOR "ARITHMETIC COMPUTATION" 
SUBSCALE OF STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT TEST 
GRADE 4 





Source 


SS 


MS 


DF 


F 



Treatment 1.64 1.64 1 4.16* 

Error 18.97 0.40 48 



Total 20.61 49 



APrENDIX B 
(cent inued) 



ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE FOR "ARITHMETIC 
SUBSCALE OF STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT 
GRADE 4 


CONCEPTS" 
TEST 






Source . SS MS 




DF 


F 


Treatment 12.34 12.34 
Error 27.07 0.56 




1 
48 


21.89** 


Total 39.41 




^, 






ANALYSIS OF COVARIA^JCE FOR ''ARITHMETIC APPLICATIONS" 
SUBSCALE OF STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT TEST 
GRADE 4 




Source SS MS 




DF 


F 



Treatment 
Error 



b. '♦^ 
27.89 



6.44 
0.58 



1 

48 



11.04** 



Total 



34.42 



49 
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ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE FOR ''WORD MEANING" 
SUBSCALE OF STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT TEST 
GRADE 5 



Source 


SS MS 


DF 


F 


Treatment 
Error 

o 


0.02 0.02 
50.85 1.06 


1 

A8 1 


0.02 


Total 


50.87 


49 








ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE FOR "PARAGRAPH 
SUBSCALE OF STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT 
GRADE 5 


MEANING" 
TEST 






Source 


SS MS 


DF 


F 



Treatment 0.01 0.01 1 0.02 

Error A3. 11 0.90 48 



Total 43.12 49 



ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE FOR "SPELLING" 
SUBSCALE OF STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT TEST 
GRADE 5 





Source 


SS 


MS 


DF 


F 


Treatment 


0.32 


C.32 


1 


0.23 


Error 


65.22 


1.3f. 


48 




Total 


65.54 




49 
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ANALYSIS 
SUBSCALE 


OF COVARIANCt: FOR "LANGUAGE" 
OF STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT TEST 
GRADE 5 






Source 




SS MS DF 


F 



Treatment 0.04 0.04 1 0.05 

Error 40.55 0.83 48 



Total 40.55 49 



ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE FOR "ARITHMETIC 
COMPUTATION" SUBSCALE OF STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT TEST 

GRADE 5 





Source 


SS 


MS 


DF 


F 


Treatment 
Error 


1.4^: 
29.19 


1.44 
0.61 


1 
48 


2.37 


Total 


30.63 




49 








ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE FOR 
SUBSCALE OF STANFORD 
GRADE 


"ARI THIBET I C 
ACHIEVEMENT 
5 


CONCEPTS" 
TEST 






Source 


SS 


MS 


DF 


F 


Tree .ment 
Error 


1.30 
58.62 


1.30 


1 
48 


1.07 


Total 


59.92 




49 
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ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE FOR "ARITHMETIC APPLICATIONS" 
SUBSCALE OF STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT TEST 
GRADE 5 





Source 


SS 


MS 


DF 


F 


Treatment 


10.56 


10.56 


1 


5.99^^----- 


Error 


84 . 7.1 


1.77 


48 




Total 


95.27 




49 
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ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE FOR 'VORD MEANING" 
SUBSCAJ.E OF STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT TEST 
GRADE 6 



Source 


SS MS 




DF 


F 


Treatment 
Error 


0.01 0.01 
61.37 1.16 




1 
53 


0.01 


Total 


61.38 




54 








ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE FOR "PARAGRAPH 
SUBSCALE OF STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT 
GRADE 6 


MEANING" 
TEST 






Source 


SS MS 




DF 


F 


Treatment 
Error 


2.82 2.82 
90.57 




1 
53 


1.65 


Total 


93.39 




54 






ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE FOR "SPELLING" 
SUBSCALE OF STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT TEST 
GRADE 6 




Source 


SS MS 




DF 


F 



Treatment 5.29 5.29 1 1.71 

Error 164.33 3.10 53 



Total 169.62 54 
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ANALYSIS 
SUBSCALE 


OF COVARIANCE FOR ^'LANGUAGE** 
OF STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT TEST 
GRADE 6 






Source 




SS MS DF 


F 



Treatment 4.36 A. 36 1 2.80 

Error 82.50 1.57 53 



Total 86.80 54 



ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE FOR "ARITHMETIC COMPUTATION" 
SUBSCALE OF STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT TEST 
GRADE 6 





Source 


SS 


MS 


DF 




F 


Treatment 
Error 


1.37 
55.81 




1 

53 


1 


.30 


Total 


57.18 




54 










ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE FOR 
SUBSCALE OF STANFORD 
GRADE 


"ARITHMETIC 
ACHIEVEMENT 
6 


CONCEPTS" 
TEST 








Source 


SS 


MS 


DF 




F 


Treatment 
Error 


0.44 
93.18 


0.44 
1.76 


1 

53 


0 


.25 


Total 


93.62 




54 
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(cent inued) 



ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE FOR "ARITHMETIC APPLICATIONS'* 
SUBSCALE OF STANFORD ACHIEVEMENT TEST 
GRADE 6 



Source 


SS 


MS 


DF 


F 


Treatment 


0.63 


0.63 


1 


0.44 


Error 


76.93 


1.45 


53 




Total 


77.56 




54 
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ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE FOR PRE- AND POSTTEST 
SCORES OF EXPERIMENTAL TEACHERS ON 
"OPINIONNAIRE ON ATTITUDES TOWARD EDUCATION" 





Source 


SS 


MS 


DF 




F 


Between 
Error 


90.00 
558.00 


90.00 
69.75 


1 
_8 


1, 


,29 


Total 


648.00 




9 








SCORES 


ANALYSIS OF COVARIANCE FOR 
ON "OPINIONNAIRE ON ATTITUDES 


TEACHER 

TOWARD EDUCATION" 








Source 


SS 


MS 


DF 




F 


Between 
Error 


23.10 
261.84 


23.10 
37.41 


1 

_7 


0 


.62 


Total 


284.94 




8 
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REPEATED MEASURES ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE FOR 
SPORTING HILL CLASSROOM OBSERVATION DATA 



Source 


ss 


MS 


DF 


F 


Subjects 


186Q.14 


372.02 


5 




Treatment 


4519.81 


903.96 


5 


28.69** 


V "Observations) 










Error 


787.69 


31.51 


25 




Total 


7167.64 




35 





REPEATED MEASURES ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE 
FOR WHITE OAK CLASSROOM OBSERVATION DATA 



Source 


SS 


MS 


DF 


F 


Subjects 


3406.22 


681.24 


5 




Treatment 


8174.55 


1634.91 


5 


6.59* 


(Observations) 










Error 


2584.12 


103.36 


25 




Total 


14164.89 




35 





ANALYSIS OF VARIANCE FOR CLASSROOM 
OBSERVATION DATA 





Source 


GS 


MS 


DF 


F 



Between 1692.42 1692.42 1 19.29** 

Within 877.17 87.71 10 



Total 2569.59 11 



*^lgnlf leant beyond .05 level 
**Slgnlf leant beyond .01 level 
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CORRELATIONS BETWEEN COVARIATE AND CRITERION 
FOR ANALYSES OF COVARIANCE* 



A. Self-Concept 

I. Grades 1, 2 and 3 ,26 
Pictorial Self -Concept 



2, Grades 4, 5 and 6 

Piers-Harris Total Score ,69 
Piers-Harris "Behavior'^ Subscale ,60 
Piers-Harris ^'Intellectual and .62 

School Status" Subscale 
Piers-Harris '-Physical Appearance ,50 

and Attributes" Subscale 
Piers-Harris "Anxiety" Subscale ,62 
Piers-Harris "Popularity" f^ubscale .59 
Piers-Harris "Happiness and Satisfaction" .50 

Subscale 



B. Attitude Toward School 



1. "Faces" Inventory - Grades 2 and 3 

"Faces" Inventory Total Score .34 
"Faces" Inventory "School Learning" .44 
Subscale 

"Faces" Inventory "Independent .16 

Study" Subscale 
"Faces" Inventory "School Climate" .10 

Subscale 



2. "Faces" Inventory 
"Faces" Inventory 
"Faces" Inventory 

Subscale 
"Faces" Inventory 

Subscale 



- Grades 4, 5 and 
Total Score 
"School Learning" 

"School Climate" 



6 

.59 
.53 

.45 



3. Days of Attendance 

Grad3S 1, 2 and 3 .47 
Grades 4, 5 and 6 .84 



C. Academic Achi e^'ement 



1. Grade 2 

Word Meaning 
Paragraph Meaning 
Science and Social 
Spelling 

Word Study Skills 
Language 
Arithmetic 
Arithmetic 
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.52 
.55 
.62 
.29 
.56 
.50 
.41 
.57 



APPENDIX C 
(continued) 

C. Academic Achievement (Continued) 

2. Grade 3 

Word Meaning 
Paragraph Meaning 

Science and Social Studies Concepts 
Spel Ling 

Word Study Skills 
Language 

Arithmetic Computation 
Arithmetic Concepts 



3. Grade 4 

Word Meaning ,81 

Paragraph Meaning ,78 

Spelling ,72 

Word Study Skills .66 

Language ,75 

Arithmetic Computation .59 

Arithmetic Concepts .74 

Arithmetic Applications .61 

4. Grade 5 

Word Meaning .77 

Paragraph Meaning .83 

Spelling .74 

Language .77 

Arithmetic Computation .38 

Arithmetic Concepts .53 

Arithmetic Applications .51 

5. Grade 6 

Word Meaning .78 

Paragraph Meaning .77 

Spelling .65 

Language .78 

Arithmetic Computation .62 

Arithmetic Concepts .53 

Arithmetic Applications .76 

D. Teacher Attitudes 

Opinionnaire on Attitudes Toward Education .26 



*A11 coirelations reported here are between pre and post 
administrations of the same instrument, except for those 
in the Academic Achievement section. Tie correlations 
reported here are between scores on the Otis-Lennon Mental 
Abilities Test and scores on the various subscales of th*; 
Stanford Achievement Test. 



.52 
.44 
.52 
.40 
.53 
.61 
.40 
.54 
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APPENDIX D 

RESPONSES TO PARENT AND PUPIL QUESTIONNAIRES 
Given at Sporting Hill School - January 1973 
Parent Response to Open Concept Evaluation 
Participants - 122 parents returned the questionnaire 
1. My child seemed to adjust to the new ''open" program. 



d. Never 



60.5 


per 


cent 


27.2 


per 


cent 


12.3 


per 


cent 


0 



2. Did your child ever comment that he did not want to attend 
school before this year? 

37.6 per cent a. Yes 62.4 per cent b. No 

3. Did your child ever comment that he did not want to attend school 
this school year? 

16.1 per cent a. Yes 83.9 per cent b. No 

4. Are you pleased with the "open" program? 

85.3 per cent a. Yes 
11.9 per cent b . No 

2.8 per cent c. No Response 

5. Do you feel the program is realistic? 

83.5 per cent a. Yes 
9.1 per cent b. No 

7 . 4 ^er cent c. No Response 

6. My child seems to like this school and enjoys the program. 

9' ). 6 per cent a. Yes 
.9jer cent b. No 

2.5 per cent c. No Response 

7. Would you suggest having some of the activities of this school 
incorporated into other srhools of this district? 

72.6 per cent a. Yes 
11.0 per cent b. No 

16.4 per cent c. No Response 
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APPENDIX D 
(continued) 



8. Does your child seem to accept the responsibility of working 

on his own? 



84,6 per cent a. Yes 
8,1 per cent b. No 
7,3 per cent c. No Response 

9, Does too much independent time to do school work in a classroom 
or school hinder a child's academic progress? 

22,1 per cent a. Yes 

61.4 per cent b. No 

16.5 per cent c. No Response 

10. Is your child's interest at heart by the teachers as a result 
of the "open" program at Sporting Hill? 



7b, 7 per cent a. Yes 

b,0 per cent b. No 

18,3 per cent c. No Response 

11. Did you obtain satisfaction from the Progress Report procedure 

used to report the progress of your child? 



75,6 per cent a. Yes ' 
17,1 per cent b. No 
7,3 per cent c. No Response 



12, My child likes the following things about Sporting Hill: 

(Recorded are the number of instances the general topic was 
mentioned, ) 



44 a, "Movin-&-Groovin" 

30 b. The informal atmosphere of the school and staff members 

c. Teachers! 

24 d. Everything ! ' 

19 e. To be given the responsibility of doing independent 

work 

16 f. Carpet! 

11 g. Individualized instruction 

VL h. Learning stations 

9 i. Doing contracts in various subjects 

13. My child dislikes Sporting Hill because of the following reasons 



5 


a. 


Lack of individual desks 




b. 


Having tubs to keep belongings in 


4 


c • 


Student teachers leaving 


3 


d. 


Bus problems 


3 


e. 


Mr, Balmer leaving 
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APPENDIX D 
(continued) 



14, Please feel free to make any other comments about the "open*' 
program as you have seen in this year at Sporting Hill. 

A wonderful program! 

The program provides a better opportunity for social 

adjustment and opportunity to assume responsibilities. 
Individual differences are accepted. 
The staff works hard. 

The informal atmosphere is looked upon as a negative 

characteristic. 
Better discipline is needed. 

15. Would you be willing to make your thoughts public about the 
"open" program? 

42 a. Yes 

52" b. No 

35 c. No Response 



15 a, 

5 b. 

5 c. 

5 d. 

5 e. 

5 f. 



60 In favor of the program 

12 Not in favor of the program 

41 No Response 

6 Not sure at this time « 
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APPENDIX D 
♦ (continued) 



Given at Sporting Hill School - January 1973 
Pupil Response to Open Concept Evaluation 
Participants - 133 pupils in Grades 1-6 

1. How do you compare Sporting Hill School this year to last year's 
school? 



a. This year is more interesting. 

b. This year is less interesting 

c. It is the same. 

d. No response 

2. How often did you feel as though you didn't want to come to 
school last year? 



3 


per 


cent 


8 


per 


cent 


1 


per 


cent 



26 per 


cent 


a. 


Never 


41 per 


cent 


b. 


Sometimes 


19 per 


cent 


c. 


Often 


13 per 


cent 


d. 


Always 


1 per 


cent 


e. 


No response 



3. How often did you feel as though you didn't want to come to 
school this year? 

70 per cent a. Never 

20 per cent b . S ome t ime s 

5 per cent c. Often 

5 per cent d. Always 

4. Do you enjoy the freedom of this school? 

97 per cent a. Yes 3 per cent b. No 

5. Do you want this school to continue as it is now? 



97 per cent a. Yes 3 per cent b. No 

6. Do you think other schools in this school district should be 
like this school? 



20 


per 


cent 


b. 


No 


3 


per 


cent 


c. 


No response 



7 . I like this school because : 

(Recorded are the number of instances the general topic was 
mentioned) 



68 a. ''Movin-and Groovin" 
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53 


b. 


The freedom to move from area to area in doing work» 


46 


c. 


The teachers are nice. 


37 


d. 


Carpet! 


36 


e. 


Doing contracts in various subjects and the free use 






of time after the contracts are completed. 


32_ 


f . 


Individualized instruction and to be able to work at 






one's own speed. 


21 


g* 


In doing school work it still is fun. 


18 


h. 


Math (individualized and contracted) 


16 


i« 


Reading - Language Arts (individualized and contracted) 


14 


j* 


Having many audio-visual materials available for use. 



8. I dislike this school because: 

(Recorded are the number of instances the general topic was 
mentioned. ) 



52 


a. 


Nothing (Either the word "nothing*' was written or theie 
was no response.) 


23 


b. 


Do not like carrying the tubs, and the tubs are not 
substantial. 


10 


c. 


Sometimes too noisy 


9 


d. 


Would like to have own desk 


6 


e. 


Bus problems 


6 


f. 


Teachers leaving 


5 


g* 


Dislike science 


5 


h. 


Teachers leaving room. (All related to the head teacher 






being called out. ) 



9. Make any other suggestion or coniment about this school you wish, 
(Recorded are the number of instances the general topic was 
mentioned. ) 



8 


a. 


'*Movin-and-Groovin" should be longer. 


7 


b. 


Have more recesses or have longer recesses. 


7 


c. 


Favorable comments about teachers or staff members. 


6 


d. 


We like it! or We love it! 


5 


e. 


Would like to have better tubs. 


4 


f. 


Like the carpet. 


4 


g* 


Would like to have own desks# 


3 


h. 


Like Thursday's early dismissal. 


3 


i. 


Like contracts. 


3 




Wish they could eat in the hall. 
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APPENDIX E 



RESPONSES TO TEACHER QUESTIONNAIRE 

Name :^ 

School ; 

List the five major student related objectives you feel you have achieved 
this year while working in the open cla^ssroom program that you could not 
have achieved, or would have had difficulty achieving, in a conventional 
classroom setting. 

1. We use a more individual approach to instruction — meet the 
child where he is. 

2. We use more varied approaches in teaching since we have the 
team teaching situation. 

3. Kids of all ages are working together happily--taking respon- 
sibilities for themselves and others. 

4. Kids seem to be much more responsible for themselves and 
their possessions . 

5. Different teachers in same setting enable us to give added 
help to kids having special problems. 

List the five major problems you have encountered while working in the 
open classroom which appear to be a direct result of the nature of the 
program. 

1. HoJsekeeping 

2. Different types of lessons going on simultaneously, and therefore, 
because of openness, causing some problems 

3. Movement involved in this type of program poses distractions for 
some kids 

4. Planning time (lack of) 

5. Limited space to do varied activities 

6. Needed a workable skill sequence to keep track of progress 

Given your experience with teaching in the open classroom, what would 
your five major objectives, in terms of students, be for the second 
year of the program. 

1. Do as much cross grouping (age) as possible. We have found 
quite a change in school attitude. 

2. Better use of student teachers 

3. To cope with children e sily distracted, we have set up a 
special quiet place for them to work. 

4. We now have (relatively) workable skill sequences for math 
and language arts. 

5. We are attempting to break down the imaginary barrier between 
primary and intermediate. 
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Name : 

School : 



List the five major student related objectives you fee) you have achieved 
this year while working in the open classroom program that you could not 
have achieved, or would have had difficulty achieving, in a conventional 
classroom etting. 

1. I have taken away some of the pressure on the student to 
achieve to a predetermined level. 

2. I have given more individual attention to slow learners; had 
an opportunity to challenge more able students on their level. 

3. I have given the students more opportunity to learn from one 
another. 

4. I have given the students a daily opportunity to be with a 
varied age level, more of a chance to develop socially. 

5. I have given the children more choices than I had in previous 
teaching. 



List the five major problems which 
the open classroom which appear to 
the program. 



you have encountered while working in 
be a direct result of the nature of 



1. Visitors 

2. Lack of planning time for six teachers together--brcke down total 
teamness to three and three 

3. Housekeeping 

4. Losing pencils 

5. Not having specials nongraded 



Given your experience with teaching in the open classroom, what would 
your five major objectives, in terms of students, be for the second year 
of the program. 



1. To coordinate available materials to provide for better use of 
my time during the school year--giving me more pupil contact 
time--better prepared to meet their needs. 

2. To try to give them more choices regarding curriculum. 

3. Have the children become mor9. familiar with the intermediate 
areas to avoid the break between primary and intermediate levels. 

4. Provide a silent area for students who work best under those 
conditions. 

5. Provide a more closely supervised area for children who need this. 
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Name : 

School : 

List the five major student related objectives you feel you have achieved 
this year while wovking in the open classroom program that you could not 
have achieved, or would have had difficulty achieving, in a conventional 
classroom setting. 

1» Ability grouping to a far greater extent. 

2. Team- teaching working and planning together with fellow teachers. 

3. Teaching a variety of children with different abilities. Groups 
change frequently. 

4. Unified media center. This is unique for country schools such 
as ours. 

5. Relaxed atmosphere conducive to learning and teaching. 

List the five major problems you have encountered while working in the 
open classroom which appear to be a direct result of the nature of the 
problem. 

1. Housekeeping--since the students do not have desks of their own, 
they feel as though nothing belongs to them. 

2. Noise--when there is a lecture lesson in one part of the room and 
there is a quiet lesson in another part of the room. 

3. The fact that some kids are distracted in an open setting and 
need an area that is quiet. 

4. The need for a skill sequence in math. 

5. Flexibility — the fact that sometimes you qould use more time in 
your lessons, but your other team member m'ay be finished. 

Given your experience with teaching in the open classroom, what would 
you*: five major objectives, in terms of students, be for the second year 
of the program. 

1. A quiet room for students who are easily distracted. 

2. Cross-grouping between primary and intermediate students and teachers. 

3. Having the students becoming more involved in the curriculum and 
in the making of learning stations — student centered activities. 

4. Development of a skill ^equence in math to better meet the needs 
of the students. 

5. Better use of student teachers to help meet the needs of the students. 
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Name : 

School : 



List the five major student related objectives you feel you have achieved 
this year while working in the open classroom program that you could not 
have achieved, or would have had difficulty achieving, in a conventional 
classroom setting. 

1. Team teaching 

2. Ungrading 

3. Individualizing instruction and a related objective. In most 
cases children have accepted responsibility. 

4. Family grouping 

5. Open space setting--physical 

List the five major problems you have encountered while working in the 
open classroom which appear to be a direct result of the nature of the 
program. / 

1. Lack of adequate planning time 

2. Too many visitors 

3. Difficulty in housekeeping. Because of almost constant movement 
and regrouping of children, they do not feel that any particular 
area belongs to them. 

4. We should have an area which could be closed off temporarily for 
lecture-type lessons where quiet is needed. 

5. For some children activity of programs is too distracting and 
they cannot concentrate. 

Given your experience with teaching in the open classroom, what would 
your five major objectives, in terms of students, be for the second year 
of the program. 

1. Improve record keeping 

2. Regroup children more effectively. 

3. Have separate area with one teacher where some children could 
have language arts and math where they would not be distracted 
by activity of normal program. 

4. Give more opportunity for children to work in groups. 

5. Give some children more opportunity to determine their own 
learning tasks. 
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Name: 
SchooTT 



List the five major student related objectives you feel you have achieved 
this year while working in the open classroom program that you could not 
have achieved, or would have had difficulty achieving, in a conventional 
classroom setting. 

1. Cross-grade grouping 

2. Individual contract checkouts and pupil conferences 

3. Students benefitted from a unified media center and much more 
audio-visual equipment which they personally could handle, 

4. With team teaching, students received a more varied background 
as each teacher taught what he was best in or liked best, 

5. Students were exposed to more teaching personalities and had a 
chance to confide in the one he chose to. 

List the five major problems you have encountered while working in the 
open classroom which appear- to be a direct result of the nature of the 
program. 

1. Too many visitors 

2. Noise--especially when one teacher was having a lecture demon- 
stration and the teacher beside her was having a noisier activity. 

3. Housekeeping — students did not feel responsible for keeping any 
areas clean, possibly because they didn't have one specific desk 
or room which was theirs. 

4. Lack of planning time to meet with other team members 

5. Misuse of supplies by children. Much art material was wasted 
and audio-visual equipment was frequently broken. 

Given your experience with teaching in the open classroom, what would 
your five major objectives, in terms of students, be for the second year 
of that program. 

1. To build into the program a better system for housekeeping and 
using audio-visual equipment 

2. To restructure the math and science curricula to include more 
inductive learning and pupil discovering of concepts. 

3. Regrouping of students to eliminate the strict primary- 
intermediate divis ion 

4. To plan together the stations used in language arts and math 
to avoid repetition. 

5. Find time for teaching and also for individual checkouts in 
reading and math 
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